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LITERATURE. 
A History of the Criminal Law of England. 
By Sir James Fitzjames Stephen. In 
3 vols. (Macmillan.) 


In 1863 Sir James Stephen published 4 
General View of the Oriminal Law, which, he 
says, may in one sense be called the first 
edition of his now completed History. But 
there is not much in common between the 
two works, In the former, which was mainly 
devoted to the existing law, and especially to 
the rules of evidence, the growth of the law 
had only a subordinate place. The seven 
cases typical of the actual systems of Eng- 
land and of France are retained in the present 
History ; but in all other respects it is a new 
work. It contains a sketch of Roman and of 
early English criminal law, a history of the 
various courts exercising criminal jurisdiction 
in England, an account of the chief trials 
from the middle of the sixteenth to the 
middle of the eighteenth century, besides a 
detailed history of the substantive law. At 
various points a comparison is instituted with 
the penal codes of France and Germany ; 
codification is discussed; and a long chapter 
is devoted to the working of the English law 
in India. 

The subject is a vast one—how vast, 
few will understand who have not read 
the book with care—for it is the history, 
from a fresh point of view, of our whole 
social progress. No other part of the law is 
linked so closely to our national history as 
the criminal law, which, existing for the 
repression of social dangers, reveals the 
opinion of the people or its legislators as to 
the dangers which from time to time have 
threatened society, and the strength of 
society to cope with them. The growth of a 
central government, the conflict between 
Englishman and Norman, the peasant revolts, 
the spread of religious dissent—these are 
phenomens which have left their traces in 
aw as well as in history. Sir James Stephen 
has felt that, in criticising the provisions of 
the law at various periods and the manner in 
Which it has been administered, account must 
be taken of the condition and temper of the 
people, and of the stability of tbe govern- 
ment. He has thus been led, I think, to an 
appreciation of many parts of his subject 
(tor instance, treason and seditious libel) more 
fair and calm than they have yet received. 
In this light the following sentence contains 
a valuable principle of criticism, often repeated 
throughout his work :— 


“The consideration and humanity of our modern 
criminal courts for accused persons are due in 
& great degree to the fact that the whole frame- 
Work of society, and especially the Government 





in its various aspects—legislative, executive, 
and judicial—is now immeasurably stronger than 
it ever was before, and that it is accordingly 
possible to adjust the respective rights of the 
community and of individuals with an elaborate 
care which was formerly impracticable.” 


History written in this spirit is more profit- 
able than wild invective against the Star 
Chamber and Judge Jeffreys. The Star 
Chamber has seldom before had a good word 
said for it; yet those who know Sir James 
Stephen’s previous writings will not need to 
be assured that in his deliberate opinion of 
its work there is no desire to whitewash. 
‘The tyrannical proceedings which ultimately 
caused the abolition of the court ought not to 
make us forget the great services which it 
rendered, not only to the cause of good order, 
but to the law of the country....The Star 
Chamber not merely exercised a control over 
influential noblemen and gentlemen, which put 
a stop to much oppression and corrupt inter- 
ference with the course of justice, but supplied 
some of the defects of a system which practically 
left unpunished forgery, perjury, attempts and 
conspiracies to commit crimes, and many forms 
of fraud and force.” 


The manner in which the history of the 
criminal law has here been told amply justifies 
the general opinion that there is no man 
living who could have told it better. But 
the admiration which the book compels is 
not unqualified. As a History, it is marred 
by being written witha purpose. The author 
himself expressly allows us to consider it in the 
light of a preface to,and a commentary upon, 
the Criminal Code Bills of 1878 and 1879. 
Only by considering how the law has grown 
up can we fully understand the provisions 
and the style of the Code, preserving, as it 
does, that minuteness of detail which char- 
acterises our English statutes, and which 
stands in such sharp contrast to the broad 
abstractions of French and of German law. 
The present work is the historical justifica- 
tion of the Code. The disadvantages of 
writing history after this fashion need 
not be dwelt upon; but it has had at least 
one serious result. It has induced Sir James 
Stephen to believe that he would waste 
time in entering with thoroughness into the 
history of the early period of English law. 
The period before the Conquest occupies only 
twenty-three pages, besides a few notes scat- 
tered throughout the book. For the next 
period the De Corona of Bracton is freely 
quoted. But whence the Anglo-Saxon laws 
came, of the sources other than Roman law 
from which Bracton drew, we have scarcely a 
word. Yet it would be a work of exceeding 
interest, and not alien to the subject—a work, 
moreover, never yet adequately accomplished 
by any English writer—to trace the influence 
on our aie criminal law of Teutonic laws 
and institutions on the one hand, and of the 
canon law on the other. Such an enquiry 
would have been a fitter introduction to a 
great work than a long chapter on the 
criminal law of Rome. Why the Roman law 
should have been discussed at length it is 
hard to discover, for only the slightest use is 
made of it by way of historical connexion or 
illustration in the later portions of the work. 
Sir James Stephen himself is of opinion (and 
no doubt he is right) that its influence on the 
general law of England is comparatively faint. 





Nor does he always speak with fullness or 
accuracy of matters within the limits which 
he has assigned to himself. There is no clear 
account of the collective responsibility of a 
district for the crimes committed within it ; 
nor does he suggest that the presentment of 
Englishry was only an old institution in a 
new dress. The connexion of this collective 
responsibility with the caution which ulti- 
mately became bail is not discussed at all, 
He scarcely enters into the question how far 
torture was ever part of the English system. 
Of the “ King’s peace” he says only that it 
is “the legal name of the normal state of 
society,” omitting to notice its purely local 
origin. He accepts unquestioned the familiar 
notion that in the ordeal by water (aquae 
Srigidae) the accused could prove his inno- 
cence only by being drowned; and he in- 
geniously asks if the ordeal was “an honour- 
able form of suicide, like the Japanese happy 
dispatch.” Is there any evidence that the 
ordeal involved this absurd result ? There is 
evidence to the contrary. For instance, in 
Ducange will be found a quotation from 
Hincmar of Rheims, describing the ordeal, 
and containing these words :— 


‘*Conligatur autem fune qui examinandus in 
aquam demittitur: ... qui ob duas causas 
conligari videtur, scilicet ne aut aliquam possit 
fraudem in judicio facere, aut si aqua illum 
velut innoxium receperit, ne in aqua pericli- 
tetur, ad tempus valeat retrahi.”’ 


And in the Supplement to Ducange there is 
another passage which even tells us how the 
rope is to be tied, and how far it should be 
allowed to run out before sinking be assumed. 
Lastly, to note a very minute matter, it is 
curious that an English judge who has pub- 
lished an edition of the Judicature Acts 
should three times in one page speak of the 
“ High Court of Judicature.” 

But these are small matters, which would 
hardly be mentioned were this the place to 
give an adequate account of the real nature 
of a legal History. Within the limits of 
legal memory, Sir James Stephen’s work is 
of permanent value. It is minute, clear, and 
systematic, though its elements are drawn 
from a veritable chaos of conflicting statutes 
and cases. Of most general interest are the 
chapters on treason, libel, and offences against 
religion. The calm opinions of a trained 
lawyer which they contain cannot be neglected 
by any future historian. Here, for instance, 
is the judgment which he passes on the trials 
for heresy :— 


‘‘These [the executions of Legate and Wight- 
man] appear to me to have been, both on moral 
and legal grounds, the least defensible execu- 
tions for heresy, except, indeed, that of Sawtre, 
which ever took place in England. The 
executions from 1400 to the death of Henry 
VIII. were warranted by law, and the same 
may be said of those which took place in Queen 
Mary’s time. The executions of Joan Bocher 
and Van Paar were, I think, illegal, but I do 
not think that Somerset and Cranmer were 
aware of the reasons for thinking them —— 
Besides, they took place at a time of revolu- 
tionary excitement, when the persons in 
authority had the strongest conceivable induce- 
ments to vindicate as far as possible their 
orthodoxy, and to separate the cause of which 
they were the representatives from the charge 
of sympathy with doctrines at that time 
universally regarded with horror. The same 
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remarks apply, though, as regards the political 
reasons for what was done, with less force, to 
the executions in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 
. . « None of these reasons applies to the con~ 
duct of James I. in the cases of Legate and 
Wightman. It is difficult to find any other 
motive for the course he took than genuine 
theological enmity.” 

Sir James Stephen discusses many questions 
of contemporary interest, and, except on un- 
settled points that may possibly in future 
come before him judicially, expresses decided 
opinions. Among these questions is the 
relation of madness to crime, of which he 
treats at considerable length, taking as his 
chief medical authority Dr. Griesinger’s 
Mental Pathology and Therapeutics. To Sir 
James Stephen is due the singular distinction 
of having written about madness without 
passion; he is a lawyer, who has found it 
possible to discuss the matter without abusing 
the doctors. His views on punishment, ex- 
pressed in vigorous, though somewhat harsh, 
language, and breathing the spirit of ‘‘ Model 
Prisons,”’ will doubtless rouse dissent. That 
the severity of punishment should ex- 
press and satisfy popular indignation, which 
of course must be the indignation of the 
moment, is certainly a doctrine whose con- 
sequences are appalling. With equal vigour he 
advocates increased stringency in the law as to 
newspaper libel, and refuses to join in glorify- 
ing the compromises on religious matters 
at which we have arrived, ‘‘ as if they were 
the final result of human wisdom.” In a 
single passage only could one have wished 
somewhat stronger language than he has used. 
To say of the decision in the gas-stokers’ case 
that it ‘‘ caused great dissatisfaction amongst 
those who were principally affected by it” 
gives but faintly an idea of the feeling aroused 
by what one responsible writer at the time 
deliberately called a truly scandalous sentence. 
It must be remembered, however, that the 
decision was that of one of his present 
colleagues. 

‘Some of the trials,” says Sir James 
Stephen, 


‘are, to me at least, much more impressive 
than poetry or fiction; for instance, the trial 
of Mary Blandy at Oxford, in 1752, for poison- 
ing her father, and the trial of a gang of 
smugglers at Chichester, in 1749, for the 
murder of certain revenue officers.” 


This, perhaps, is putting the interest of the 
subject a little too high. Yet something of 
the same feeling everyone will entertain on 
reading this History who has ever thought 
about the growth of. English society and 
government. It is a book of which few pages 
need legal training to understand. At the 
same time it goes far to wipe away the 
reproach from English lawyers that none 
among them has ever written an adequate 
account of the law which they practise. 
G. P. MacponELi. 








George Eliot. By Mathilde Blind. ‘‘ Eminent 
Women Series.”” Edited by John H. In- 
gram. (W. H. Allen.) 


One looks for pleasant things from these new 
biographies to be produced under the super- 
vision of an editor so careful as Mr. Ingram ; 
and, if the collection of monographs contains 





no volume inferior to Miss Blind’s, the series 
will be interesting throughout. 

Yet it must be confessed that one lays 
down this study of George Eliot with some 
disappointment. There are few fresh facts of 
importance embodied in it. People are still 
very curious to know more of the novelist’s 
private existence, to have clearer information 
from which to compare the rationale of her 
life with that of her teaching. Miss Blind, 
whether from scarcity of material or from 
scorn of the public’s inquisitiveness, gives us 
fewer glimpses into George Eliot’s personal 
relations with her closest friends than one 
would have looked for. The kindly encourage- 
ment afforded to Marian Evans in her earliest 
intellectual struggles by Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Bray, and Miss Hennel of Coventry, is here 
made manifest ina pleasing manner. What is 
freshest in the book relates to this early period ; 
and the author sets us right as to George 
Eliot’s birth by stating that she came into 
the world at South Farm, a mile from Griff, 
in the parish of Colton, Warwickshire, on 
November 22, 1819. Many, however, will 
turn to this biography in order to learn more 
about the influences exercised upon Miss 
Evans’s mind by the vigorous heretics among 
whom her lot was cast when she joined the 
Westminster in London; and they will be 
still more wishful to discover what new light 
is shed upon the peculiar bonds that linked 
the clever, volatile George Henry Lewes with 
a woman who was his superior by so many 
degrees, while yet she apparently influenced 
him less than she allowed herself to be influ- 
enced by him. Again, many will be desirous 
of ascertaining more about the second domestic 
connexion formed by the novelist shortly 
before her premature death. But on these 
points Miss Blind just repeats information of 
which we are already possessed. Mr. Cross 
has but a line or two at the end of the volume; 
and we are not told whether the account of 
his wife which he promised to the world is in 
progress. Theepisode of George Eliot’s informal 
union with Lewes is passed over in a slight 
account which will cheat the scandal-lover of 
his quest, at any rate—the impression left 


on our minds being that to the end there was. 


nothing of disillusionment in George Eliot’s 
experience of her companion. Surely, in dis- 
missing with a paragraph or two the Warwick- 
shire girl’s attachment to the editorial staff of 
Dr. Chapman’s Review, Miss Blind neglected 
a fine opportunity for describing a circle of 
thinkers whose relations to each other it would 
be interesting to study, and whose influence 
on George Eliot, original as she was, must at 
least have formed an entirely new atmosphere 
for her being. 

It must be borne in mind, of course, that 
Miss Blind has had to work within the 
limits of a little book. Further, there could 
hardly be a more baffling theme to write 
upon than the personality of the woman who, 
beneath the most masculine prose that ever 
an Englishwoman wrote, was still quite 
feminine in the contradictory methods by 
which she governed her own life. Even as a 
thinker and writer she reminds us of words 
used in Middlemarch:—“In short, woman 
was a problem which could be hardly less 
complicated than the revolutions of an 
irregular solid.” A solid indeed, but none 





the less irregular. Philosophic by taste, yet 
unendowed with the high power of giving 
clear expression to abstract theories ; novelist 
by profession, yet with the deep current of 


|“a making for righteousness”—in short, a 


moral—sounding below the ripples of her 
style; wishful to teach life, yet puzzled by 
existence herself; setting out with a yearning 
to reconcile the philosophies of Locke and 
Kant, and ending, as we find Emerson and 
Carlyle ending in their correspondence, with 
what to many must seem but a courageous 
pessimism—being such a woman, she is very 
difficult to analyse. A wider treatment than 
Miss Blind’s would have approached the 
novelist from the outside. It would have 
studied her as, after all, but a woman of 
extraordinary receptive faculties, plus im- 
agination, oppressed by the terrible additions 
to knowledge our century has won for itself, 
and striving to find light through the gloom 
that sadly characterises every critical age. 
George Eliot herself has pointed with appro- 
bation to this style of treatment. ‘ The old- 
world biographies,” she wrote, ‘* present their 
subjects generally as broken fragments of 
humanity, noticeable only because of their 
individual peculiarities; the new-world bio- 
graphies present their subjects rather as 
organic portions of society.” 

Miss Blind quotes these words, and yet 
seems to dwell too much on George Eliot as 
the individual creator or artist. The far- 
reaching intellectual sympathies of this great 
writer, and their correlation with the deepest 
movements of the century’s spirit, therefore 
remain a theme for some other student. At 
one or two points in this sketch we feel that 
the biographer gets into the track of this 
profounder study ; and for certain reasons it 
is to be regretted that the opportunity thus 
caught sight of has not been developed more. 
Miss Blind’s most interesting pages are those 
in which she discusses, with much judgment, 
the sympathies and occasional antipathies of 
thought which tempered the writings both 
of Lewes and of George Eliot after they began 
to live under the same roof. It is thus that 
the two minds should, of course, be considered 
together. To understand the later work of 
either we must complete the ellipse of which 
each is a focus. 

Perhaps too many words have here been 
needed to express a sense of what, after all, is 
but a single fault in Miss Blind’s book. 
Again one must acknowledge how the limited 
space at command must have hampered the 
biographer; nor is the popular aim with 
which this series of volumes was designed to 
be disregarded. Miss Blind tells in a natural 
manner the plain story of George Eliot's 
struggles and quietly assured triumphs. The 
biography is framed in such a way as largely 
to be a biography of the author through her 
novels, and some of the accounts given 0 
these novels are forcibly conceived. The fol- 
lowing summary of Silas Marner could 
scarcely be excelled for combined brevity and 
effect :— 


‘‘ Nothing but the story of a humble weaver 
belonging to a small Dissenting community 
which assembled in Lantern Yard, somewhere 
in the back streets of a manufacturing town; 
of a faithless love and a false friend, and the 
loss of trust in all things human or divine. 
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Nothing but the story of a lone, bewildered 
man, shut out from his kind, concentrating 
every balked passion into one—the ali-engross- 
ing passion for gold. And then the sudden 
disappearance of the hoard from its accustomed 
hiding-place, and in its stead the startlin 
apparition of a little golden-haired child, foun 
one snowy winter’s night sleeping on the floor 
in front of the glimmering hearth. And the 
gradual re-awakenings of love in the heart of 
the solitary man—a love ‘ drawing his hope and 
joy continually onward beyond the money,’ and 
once more bringing him into sympathetic rela- 
tions with his fellow-men.” 


Miss Blind gives us particulars of a tale 
by Kraszewski—Jermola the Potter—which 
presents some curious similarities to Silas 
Marner. 

For the rest, the biographer’s account 
of this plain woman with the winning voice 
—a being with 

** The pathos exquisite of lovely minds 
Hid in harsh forms’’— 


makes out George Eliot’s as a very loveable 
character. Her personal appearance is thus 
described by Miss Blind :— 


‘‘ Her long, pale face, with its strongly marked 
features, was less rugged in the mature prime 
of life than in youth, the inner meanings of her 
nature having worked themselves more and 
more to the surface, the mouth, with its benig- 
nant suavity of expression, especially softening 
the too prominent under-lip and massive jaw. 
Her abundant hair, untinged with gray, whose 
smooth bands made a kind of frame to the face, 
was covered by a lace or muslin cap, with lap- 
pets of rich point or Valenciennes lace fastened 
under the chin. Her. grey-blue eyes, under 
noticeable eyelashes, expressed the same acute 
sensitiveness as her long, thin, beautifully- 
shaped hands. She had a pleasant laugh and 
smile, her voice being low, distinct, and intensely 
sympathetic in quality ; it was contralto in sing- 
ing, but she seldom sang or played before more 
than one or two friends. Though her conversa- 
tion was perfectly easy, each sentence was as 
finished, as perfectly formed, as the style of her 
published works. Indeed, she laid great stress 
on the value of correct speaking and clearness 
of enunciation.” 


Everyone who cares much for the largest- 
brained Englishwoman who has written will 
read this biography with interest. For 
popular purposes, the book is indeed all that 
could be desired ; and it is sure to meet with 
wide acceptance, though one cannot say that 
in writing it Miss Blind, with her acknow- 
ledged powers, has excelled herself. It is 
scarcely fanciful to think that, throughout 
the summary of George Eliot’s writings here 
afforded us, the novelist’s teaching shows 
itself, after all, as in its way a combination, 
if not a reconciliation, of Lockeian and Kantian 
doctrine. More and more, as life went on, 
George Eliot drifted away from belief in 
innate ideas of the eternal verities outside 
ourselves; and more and more her creed 
narrowed to an intuition of the simple Kantian 
Imperative—the formula of duty, “ act at all 
times from a maxim fit for law universal.” 
With her woman’s heart, she called duty 
*ympathy, and gave it a tender loveliness. 
Human sympathy was the one abiding truth 
for George Eliot ; she takes her place in our 
literature as the positivist of the affections. 
M. Montégut, her latest French critic, divines 
this secret spring of her work in a clever 





sentence :—‘ Madame de Staél’s power was 
enthusiasm ; George Sand’s, passion ; George 
Eliot’s, sympathy.” Eric Roserrson. 








THE MEMOIRS OF MDME, JUNOT. 


Napoleon, his Court and Family: Memoirs 
of Madame Junot, Duchesse d’Abrantés. 
In 8 vols. With Portraits. (Bentley.) 


Mr. Brentiey’s new edition of the Memoirs 
of Mdme. Junot, Duchesse d’Abrantés, has 
appeared at an opportune moment, when the 
character of a great lady was at the risk of 
being tarnished by the publication of the 
rhapsodies of a romantic homme de lettres. 
We refer to Mdme. Récamier in connexion 
with the suit of “ D’Estournelles versus Le- 
normant,” in which the grand-nephew of 
Benjamin Constant sought to prohibit Mdme. 
Lenormant, the literary legatee of Mdme. 
Récamier, from publishing the letters ad- 
dressed to her by Constant. We give no 
opinion upon the good taste of publishing 
letters of so private a character, which will 
not enhance the reputation of the writer; we 
are only concerned for the moment with the 
fair fame of the lady to whom the rhapsodies 
in question were addressed in eloquent prose. 
If Constant had only committed his ecstatic 
thoughts to verse, he might possibly have 
earned for himself a niche in some future 
Walhalla of erotic poets. As it is, it may 
be some satisfaction to his grand-nephew to 
have Mdme. Junot’s testimony that Mdme. 
Récamier possessed a combined charm of 
grace and goodness which exercised an irre- 
sistible power over all who came in contact 
with her. Mdme. Junot was, in fact, herself 
a captive against her will, for she had been 
prejudiced against Mdme. Récamier, and had 
been led to believe, by one whose opinion in 
matters of society she almost always followed, 
that her reputation was wholly exaggerated ; 
but she at once felt the charm which the wife 
of the great banker exercised over all who 
were admitted to her salons. The marvel is 
how such a gifted being made no enemies in 
French society except in the highest quarter ; 
and there, indeed, she discovered that in 
refusing the proffered friendship of the Em- 
peror she had incurred his enmity, and was 
destined at a convenient moment to expiate 
her refusal by exile from France. 

It is not too much to say that without the 
Memoirs of Mdme. Junot the history of the 
Emperor Napoleon I. would have been incom- 
plete. As a consummate master of the art of 
war, Napoleon needs no other warranty than 
the gallery of portraits of his various Marshals 
of the Empire in the Palace of the Legion of 
Honour in Paris, for the title of each marshal 
is the record of a hard-won victory. We miss 
the name of Junot from that brilliant list, yet 
his absence is no great discredit to him as a 
general, for he failed at Vimiera when opposed 
to an adversary who proved himself after- 
wards to be more than a match for Napoleon 
himself. Mdme. Junot, however, bears no 
malice on that account to the Emperor. On 
the contrary, she attributes her husband’s dis- 
grace, which lasted until 1812, to the perfidy 
of certain generals in his army, who became 
the accusers of a man that had loaded them 
with favours and honours. There was, how- 
ever, a weakness, £0 to say, in Junot’s character 





which the Emperor was loth to forgive—he 
was too sparing of the lives of his soldiers. 
On this account he was superseded at Sara- 
gossa, where he had gone to retrieve the laurels 
previously lost by him in Portugal. “ Junot’s 
letters from the siege of Saragossa,” writes 
the Duchess (vol. ii., p. 200), 


‘*if the successive attack of every house can be 
called a siege, were truly distressing, while the 
plague which raged within the city extended its 
ravages beyond the walls, and continually 
forced upon the commander the heart-breaking 
spectacle of his soldiers perishing at his feet 
from a disease more mortal than the balls of 
the enemy. A fresh house was every day 
assaulted, which the Spaniards defended from 
room to room; and every foot of ground con- 
quered was the grave of a Frenchman or of a 
Spaniard. ‘I cannot endure this sight,’ wrote 
Junot, ‘I want a heart of stone, or rather I 
should have had no heart,’ ” 


The Emperor, however, would not brook an 
hour’s delay in the execution of his com- 
mands. He had said to Junot, “Go to 
Saragossa and take the city.” Marshal 
Lannes was accordingly sent to supersede 
Junot. He fulfilled his task, but he had to 
march over fifty thousand corpses. 

We have remarked that the history of 
Napoleon I. would have been incomplete if 
Mdme. Junot had not published her Memoirs. 
Nearly fifty years have elapsed since the first 
edition of them appeared. Charles the Tenth 
of France was at that time once more an 
exile in a foreign land, and the house of 
Valois had superseded the house of Bourbon. 
Mdme. Junot, however, does not continue 
her Memoirs beyond the year 1815, when 
Napoleon I., on his return from Elba, once 
more occupied the Tuileries on March 20, 
the day which had, in the same mansion, 
witnessed fortune’s last smile upon him at 
the birth of the King of Rome. Junot 
himself was no longer alive. The young 
grenadier who at the siege of Toulon had 
made the acquaintance of the youthful 
Napoleon Bonaparte, then commanding the 
French artillery, under circumstances which 
could leave no doubt on the mind of his 
commandant as to his personal bravery, had 
died two years before, broken down by the 
mental mortification which he had under-" 
gone during the Russian campaign. We 
cannot say, therefore, whether Junot would 
have proved himself to be a more faithful 
friend to Napoleon on his return thanjseveral 
of those upon whom the marshal’s bdton had 
been conferred in preference to Junot. If 
the sentiments of Mdme. Junot would have 
influenced her husband’s conduct, she seems 
to have proved herself to the last true to the 
Emperor, notwithstanding that his happy star 
had been for some time growing dim. But she 
was his fellow-countrywoman. The mother of 
Mdme. Junot was from childhood the friend 
of Letitia Ramolini, the mother of Napoleon. 
It is to this circumstance that we owe Mdme. 
Junot’s account of Napoleon’s childhood ; and 
the intimacy between the two families was 
cemented by the fact that the father of 
Napoleon was received as an invalid into the 
house of Mdme. Junot’s father, and her 
mother was at his bedside when he breathed 
his last sigh. It appears that Napoleon 
from his earliest youth manifested an over- 
powering will and a temper by no means 
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sociable. The child was, in fact, father to 
the man ; and even towards girls he showed, 
as a boy, a feeling of resentment if they dis- 
pleased him which he had not learnt in after- 
life to discard when his adversary was a 
woman, Witness Mdme. de Staél, an exile 
at Coppet, and Mdme. Récamier, banished 
from France for having visited at Coppet the 
exiled daughter of the Minister Necker. 
Yet Napoleon professed only to punish his 
enemies when their machinations interfered 
with his projects for the good of his people. 
“Tt is for that,” he said, on an occasion just 
before the Battle of Wagram, in a conversa- 
tion quoted by Mdme. Junot (iii. 49), 
“‘ not because they oppose me that I punish 
them. Iam less of a Corsican than I am 
thought.” 

It must be admitted by their enemies that 
the Bonapartes were a very remarkable 
family, but Lucien Bonaparte towers above 
the rest. Mdme. Junot recounts an interview 
which took place at Mantua between Lucien 
and Napoleon after the death of the young 
Prince of Holland had overthrown all the 
Emperor’s projects as to a successor to his 
throne. Lucien was, of all the brothers, 
the only one whom Napoleon considered 
capable of understanding and acting in con- 
cert with him. The two brothers had given 
each other a rendezvous at Mantua, and 
Mdme. Junot recounts the particulars of this 
extraordinary interview as she had it from 
two different sources, both in perfect accord- 
ance. Posterity may now be disposed to do 
justice to Lucien Bonaparte, notwithstanding 
that English contemporary history has 
asserted that he was on nearly all occasions 
guided by views of personal interest. It may 
well be that he was a dreamer in supposing 
that, when he sat in his Curule Chair on the 
18th Brumaire 1803, he should see the 
happy days of the Roman Forum restored by 
helping to substitute the Consulate for the 
Directorate ; but he was a consistent dreamer. 
Mdme. Junot’s account of this singular inter- 
view between the brothers cannot but increase 
the respect of the reader for the man who said 
to the master of more than thirty legions : 


. ‘ Hear me, my brother, listen to me ; for this is 


an important hour to both of us. I will never 
be your Prefect. If you give me a kingdom I 
must rule it according to my own notions and, 
above all, in conformity to its wants. The 
people whose chief I may be shall never have 
cause to execrate my name.” 

Lucien at that time had not seen the 
Emperor since the day of Austerlitz. ‘The 
Emperor bade him good-night, hoping to find 
him more placable on the morrow, Lucien, 
however, shook his head in parting from his 
brother, and immediately quitted Mantua. 
The brothers met no more until the hour of 
Napoleon’s adversity. 

We have selected a few topics of a serious 
character to justify our assertion that without 
Mdme. Junot’s Memoirs our knowledge of 
the Emperor’s character would have been in- 
complete, for the secret springs of action in 
the case of monarchs are known only to a 
privileged few. But, in vindicating the in- 
structive character of her Memoirs, we must 
admit that the great charm of Mdme. 
Junot’s writing is that it is so amusing. 
She could not but feel conscious that her 





Imperial world “ was a stage, and all the men 
and women merely players; ” and it was in 
this spirit—for she had passed through the 
Reign of Terror—that she noted down much 
that would not have fixed the attention of 
une dame de la vieille cour. Besides, she was 
essentially a bonne enfant, and was herself 
amused with much that came under her 
notice when Junot was Governor of Paris, 
and at a still earlier time when he was sent 
as the ambassador of France to Portugal. 
She speaks most favourably of the pleasing 
manners and graceful deportment of the 
ladies of Madrid, where she sojourned for some 
time; of the elegant Jasquina and the lace 
mantilla so skilfully drawn from side to side 
by the fan to shade the eyes of ‘‘ Andalusia’s 
lovely daughters.” Butshe also took note of 
strange figures ; and, among others, her pen 
has immortalised the Marquise de Santiago, 
by the side of whom even the ladies of 
Charles II.’s Court would have looked pale. 
The Marquise prided herself upon a magnifi- 
cent pair of arched black eyebrows. One 
evening, however, the Marquise arrived rather 
late at a party at Aranjuez. Her appearance, 
which was at all times singular, was on this 
occasion irresistibly droll. She had but one 
eyebrow. As nature had, in her case, been 
very sparing of this feature, and the one 
which attracted attention was black as jet, 
the contrast was complete, while the Mar- 
quise herself had no suspicion that anything 
was wrovug. We leave the reader to discover 
from Mdme. Junot’s narrative the fortunes of 
the truant eyebrow. We cite this story as 
evidence that Mdme. Junot had a retentive 
memory of the comic, as well as of the 
serious, events of her life. Mdme. Junot was 
also grateful for kindness. She has published 
the courteous letter of Lord Wellington 
addressed to Junot, after the latter had been 
severely wounded, sending him news of the 
safety of his wife and child; and she received 
the Duke with grateful attention when he 
arrived in Paris in 1814. 

Mr. Bentley’s new edition is embellished 
with portraits on steel of Napoleon him- 
self and all the members of his family; 
and, in addition, there are excellent por- 
traits of Pitt and of Charles James Fox, of 
Admiral Sir Sidney Smith and of Prince 
Metternich, and, lastly, of Gen. Junot him- 
self. We miss the portrait of the authoress ; 
but we respect her delicacy in leaving her 
Memoirs to speak for themselves. The print 
of Napoleon is very interesting, as it is taken 
from a portrait painted by Cossia at Verona, 
in 1797, before Gen. Bonaparte sailed for 
Egypt, and it is subscribed Buonaparte. If 
there is any authority beyond the artist’s 
fancy for retaining the letter “‘u” in thus 
writing the young general’s name, it con- 
tradicts de Bourrienne’s assertion that during 
his first campaign in Italy he dropped 
the “u,” On the other hand, it appears, 
from the Correspondence of Napoleon I. pub- 
lished by the Emperor Napoleon III., that 
the last despatch of the young general which 
is signed “ Buonaparte” is dated from Paris 
on March 11, 1796, All the subsequent 
despatches are signed Bonaparte. The auto- 
graph of the print would thus appear to be 
exceptional. According to de Bourrienne’s 
account, Napoleon I. claimed to come of an 





Italian stock ; but Mdme. Junot asserts his 
family to have been of Greek origin equally 
with her own. 

Mr. Bentley has further appended to the 
third volume a very useful list of the principal 
titles and dignities conferred by the Emperor 
Napoleon I., with the date of each, and 
likewise a list of his marshals and state- 
dignitaries. Marshal Brune was one of the 
few of his marshals who had passed through 
the Reign of Terror, and did not obtain a 
title of nobility ; yet, strange to say, although 
he thus remained one of the people, he was 
massacred by the populace in the streets of 
Avignon during their mad rejoicings at the 
restoration of the Bourbons in 1815, and his 
body was thrown into the Rhone. The 
pretext was vengeance for the murder of the 
Princesse de Lamballe in 1792, respecting 
which Mdme. Junot narrates a shocking in- 
cident. Travers Twiss. 








JUSTIN H. MCCARTHY'S POEMS. 


Serapion, and other Poems. By Justin H 
McCarthy. (Chatto & Windus.) 


As we turn the pages of Mr. McCarthy’s 
volume we feel that the sounds which filled 
“the spacious reign of great Elizabeth” do 
indeed “echo still;’’ for, though the book 
bears evident traces of the influence of weary 
and bewildered modern thought, the mannec 
and structure of its various poems have been 
derived rather from the early dramatists than 
from any recent or present-day singers. It is 
quite curious how constantly both the virtues 
and the vices of our Elizabethan drama, its 
excellences and its defects, find a counter- 
part in Mr. McCarthy’s work. In the 
dramatic poem after which the volume is 
named, and of which the scene is laid in 
Alexandria, among the pagan persecutions 
and the Christian riots which preceded and 
followed the death of the Emperor Julian, 
we have a power of poetic diction, a weight 
and pregnancy of phrase and line, and an 
effective aptness of simile, combined with 
vigour of action and variety of incident, which 
recall sixteenth-century models; while the 
defects in the general construction of the 
piece—its inadequate perception and por- 
trayal of character, its want of complete aad 
harmonious bearing of part on part, its 
ineffective ending and profusion of “ terrible 
events without consequences”—are not un- 
paralleled in the same Elizabethan ex- 
amples, and one of its scenes is touched 
with a breadth and licence which reminds the 
reader of “ The Virgin Martyr” of Massinger. 
“ Tbycus,” which follows, is perhaps the most 
perfect thing in the book. It deals in a very 
tender and graceful fashion with the last 
musings of the mythic poet as he returns 
famous to Corinth, where his youth had been 
spent, all unconscious of the sudden fate 
which awaits him, his heart glad with the 
promise, vouchsafed by a dream, that Apollo 
would prolong his life for a thousand years, 
and planning how he would spend this more 
than mortal span in more than mortal per- 
fection of felicity :— 
‘“‘ Why, I am rich indeed, for whom each hour, 
To the last white-haired second, shall be full 
Of joy and honour, and abiding youth. 
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On my heart’s altar I will set a flame 

Steady and long enduring; so with love, 
And restful ease, and many faithful friends, 
T’ll walk with patience and content at last, 
Glad to be happy with the happy day, 

To take all pleasures well within my arms, 
Unstirred, untroubled by one vain desire. 

I never yet have lived one hour of life 

Out to the end; but ever, with the cup 
Raised to my lips, have sent my hopes afar 
Over its edge to some diviner drink 
Untasted yet. ... 

Thus great to-morrrow and glad yesterday 
Have aye between them murdered poor to-day, 
And robbed me of content ; nor never love 
Of all the many kindly fate has given 

Could drive away some glorious ghost of love 
Long dead and buried.’ 


Several of the lyrics of the volume are 
characterised by a sprightly verve and music 
which prove that their author has inherited 
some of that gift of song which breaks out 
here and there in such spontaneous bird-notes 
from among the statelier blank verse of the 
Elizabethans. As examples, we may instance 
the little triolet at p. 162, and the lines on Miss 
Connie Gilchrist, the “Gold Girl”? of Mr. 
Whistler, though this latter contains at least 
one line in more than doubtful taste. The 
sonnets are written with skill, and are full 
of graceful and fanciful turns of thought. 
Not less in their general construction than 
by individual coincidences of phrase, they 
prove themselves to have been modelled upon 
the sonnets of Shakspere. ‘ Poetry is at 
bottom a criticism of life.” When we have 
pleased ourselves with the poet’s words, 
followed his narrations, enjoyed his de- 
scriptive power and -his subtle skill of 
melody, we return in the end to the one 
comprehensive question, How does the world 
mirror itself to this man, what is his theory 
of life? Judged by such a standard, the 
present volume is far from satisfying. Its 
philosophy is epicureanism ; its motto might 
be that line of Herrick’s, 


‘* Gather the rose- buds while ye may ;’’ 


but it wants the unforced gaiety of the older 
poet, and still more the unity and single- 
heartedness of those pagans whose theory of 
life was one with its own. Woman, and the love 
of women, play an important part in the book ; 
but woman by no means thought of as a 
presence constant and kindly, comforting as 
household fire, still less as “a happy spiritual 
star” shedding help and healing upon the 
souls of men, and guiding them to the birth- 
place of their highest humanity; but rather 
as a baleful, though brilliant, planet, smiting 
with deadly madness those who are irresist- 
ibly drawn to gaze upon it, and ruling with 
evil sway the turbulent and changeful tides 
of their passions. To such a theory of life 
there can be no better last word than that of 
the author’s own Ibycus :—‘‘ What a poor 
beast a man is!” When we turn from the 
volume—from its sonnets, for instance—to 
the “Lady, that in the prime of earliest 
youth ” or the “‘ How soon hath Time” of 
Milton, we feel that we are breathing a 
diviner and more healthful air; and we can 
only hope that in his future productions 
Mr. McCarthy will choose worthier subjects, 
and exercise the poetic power which he un- 
doubtedly possesses in expounding a nobler 
theory of human existence and human destiny. 
J. M. Gray. 





A DUTCH CONTRIBUTION TO THE QUESTION OF 
THE AUTHORSHIP UF THE “ IMITATION.” 


L’ Auteur de lImitation et les Documents 
Néerlandais. Par Victor Becker, S.J. 
(La Haye: Nijhoff; London: Nutt.) 


Tats is another publication in support of the 
claim of Thomas 4 Kempis to be the author 
of the Jmitation. Until recently, the docu- 
ments and historical accounts of Holland have 
not been sufficiently brought forward in the 
controversy. And it is not surprising, for to 
do this it was necessary to live in Holland ; 
and from Rosweyde to M. Spitzen no Hol- 
lander has openly treated the question. It is 
little more than two years since the latter 
author published his work, and now we have 
the book of M. Becker. Many of the new 
arguments M. Becker duly acknowledges as 
drawn from M. Spitzen; but he refers to 
other important documents which he has been 
fortunate enough to find, and he points out 
many curious facts. It is a kind of supple- 
mentary work in support of evidence which 
has been previously adduced. 

Those who are acquainted with any of 
the works published on the authorship 
of the Jmitation will know that one series 
of arguments in favour of i Kempis 
arises from the evidence of contemporary 
writers. One of the first and most im- 
portant of these is that of Busch, or 
Buschius, who lived at the Mother-House 
of the Confraternity to which 4 Kempis 
belonged, and not more than half-a-day’s 
journey from his convent. Now Buschius 
had stated very plainly and clearly, in the 
Chronicles of Windesheim which he wrote, 
that brother Thomas de Kempis had com- 
posed the books of the Imitation. Some 
doubt, however, had been thrown on the 
passage by the adversaries of 4 Kempis, 
but without any just ground. Could 
the passage be verified? The MS. of 
Buschius was still in existence in the con- 
vent of St. Martin, Louvain, up to 1871, and 
could be examined. But, previous to this, a 
public notary had been employed to attest the 
document and the passage in question ; and he 
states that the words were found in the text, 
in the same line, and by the same hand, with- 
out parenthesis or any addition whatsoever. 
But, since then, the testimony of Buschius 
has received an astonishing confirmation. 
Several of the affiliated convents, especially 
those at a distance, appear to have desired to 
possess a copy of it, for a few copies of it are 
found written before the death of the author, 
and others only a few years after. For 
example, there is one copy to be found in the 
Library of Utrecht, one part dated only the 
first year, and the other part the second year, 
after the date Buschius attached to his MS. 
There is another copy in the Library of the 
Bollandists at Brussels ; another written in the 
convent of Everardsclausen in 1478, which 
M. Mooren has inspected; and a fourth copy 
in the Royal Library at the Hague of the 
fifteenth century—all of which were written 
long before the controversy about the author- 
ship began; and the very passage which 
states that 4 Kempis was the author of the 
Imitation appears in all of them, and in such 
a@ manner as to assure those who carefully 
examined them that it had in no instance 





been tampered with. This example will alone 
suffice to show the great importance of these 
Netherland documents which have now been 
brought to the notice of the literary world. 

After dealing with other instances of ex- 
terior evidence, M. Becker proceeds to 
strengthen the intrinsic proofs in favour 
of 4 Kempis by giving additional informa- 
tion to show (1) that the style of 
the Jmitation indicates that the author 
belonged to the Low-German country known 
as the Netherlands ; (2) from certain charac- 
teristic expressions, that he must have had 
an intimate acquaintance with the religious 
of the Windesheim circle; (3) that the 
facts and allusions in the Imitation are such 
as were found in the surroundings of a 
Kempis; and (4) that the author of it profited 
by the writings of those who belonged to 
that ascetic school of writers known as the 
Groenendael-Windesheim—viz., Ruysbroeck, 
Gerard Groote, Florentius Radewyn, John van 
Huesden, &c. 

But, without referring to any fresh elucida- 
tions on these points, we would draw 
attention to one particular instance in which 
i Kempis makes an important correction in 
the copy of the Imitation which he wrote 
out and finished in 1441. On referring to this 
MS., or to the photograph copy of it pub- 
lished in this country (Elliot Stock), it will be 
seen that in book ii., chap. xi., 4 Kempis had 
attempted to introduce another passage, for 
nearly two lines are crossed out. The words 
still legible in the autograph are: “Et si 
Tesus vellet ut irent in infernum aeque contenti 
essent nec minimum curarent.” A Kempis 
would appear to have borrowed the substance 
of this from a work of Peter Gerlack. But 
whether he meant to introduce the passage 
quoted in addition to, or instead of, the words 
that follow—viz., “ Et si nunquam eis con- 
solationem dare vellet,’’ &c., is a little un- 
certain. But he seems no sooner to have 
written the words previous to these than to 
have immediately run his pen across them, 
because he saw the passage was theologically 
unsupportable. In fact, the soul would not 
know how to resign itself finally to the loss 
of God. Now it is difficult to conceive that 
a man like 4 Kempis, of such known humility 
and integrity, would ever have ventured upon 
inserting such a passage in another man’s 
work ; and the only reasonable conclusion to 
arrive at is that he himself was the author, 
and felt warranted in making any alteration 
he thought desirable. But the statement 
contained in the passage crossed out is traced 
up to a Dutch source, and must have had its 
origin in a writer of the Windesheim circle, as 
the error had been unwittingly introduced 
into the Windesheim Breviary. There are 
other appropriate remarks about the erasures 
in the 1441 MS.; but we must refer the 
reader to the work of M. Becker, to whom 
the public is much indebted for many valuable 
remarks and further evidence in support of the 
claims of 4 Kempis. 8S. KerTLEewEL. 








NEW NOVELS. 

Heart and Science: a Story of the Present 
Time. By Wilkie Collins. In 3 vols. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 

4 Woman's Glory. By Sarah Doudoey, In 
3 vole. (Bentley.) . 
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The Bantoffs of Cherryton. By Arthur Kean. 
In 2 vols, (Smith, Elder & Co.) 

Pro Patria: the Autobiography of an Irish 
Conspirator. By William Mackay. In 
2 vols. (Remington.) 

“ Two Sides to Every Question,’ from a South 
Australian Standpoint. By Maude Jeanne 
Franc. (Sampson Low.) 

Countess Violet: a Book for Girls. 
Minnie Douglas. (Bogue.) 

In several respects, which are too obvious 

to stand in need of being pointed out, 

the genius of Mr. Wilkie Collins resembles 
that of Edgar Poe; and, like Poe, Mr. 

Collins has invited the public into his work- 

shop, exhibited his materials and tools, and 

affably expounded the methods by which 
the finished product comes to be what it 
is. Indeed, while the American story-teller 
wrote only one essay on “The Philosophy 
of Composition,” the English novelist has 
written at least two or three Prefaces any 
one of which might put in a claim to 
the title. In the Preface to Heart and 

Science, Mr. Collins again takes his readers 

into his confidence, and gives them various 

pieces of information, of which the most im- 

portant is his declaration that, while in all 

his works he had endeavoured to combine 
the character and humour which the British 
public love with the incident and dramatic 
situation for which he thinks the said public 
does not care, his latest work is one in which 
we are to “find the scales inclining, on the 
whole, in favour of character and humour.” 

In spite of his Prefaces, however, it seems to 

me that we learn more of Mr. Wilkie Collins’s 

methods from his books themselves than from 
what he has to tell us about them; and the 
reader who can distinguish any quality in 

Heart and Science which differentiates it 

from the majority of its numerous predecessors 

must be a reader whose critical perceptions 
have been refined to a pitch of rare subtlety. 

Certainly the plot, gua plot, is not nearly so 

complex as the plots of Zhe Woman in 

White and The Moonstone, and it therefore 

absorbs a smaller proportion of the total 

interest of the story; but of the special 
interest of “‘ character and humour” there is 
neither more nor less than in any of the 
writer’s previous works. Even the fact 
that Heart and Science is in part polemical 

(being not merely a novel, but an anti- 

vivisection manifesto) does not set it in 

a place apart, for in one or two previous 

books Mr. Wilkie Collins has said his say 

concerning current controversies in as effective 

a manner as the limitations of the vehicle 

would allow; and here he is not less success- 

ful than in Man and Wife in the difficult 
task of mixing art and argument. That he 
is wholly successful cannot be said, for 

Heart and Science will be found more enter- 

taining than convincing, save by those who 

do not need to be convinced. The vivisecting 

Dr. Benjulia is certainly repulsive enough, and 

it is quite possible that he may have his 

original in real life. But neither he nor the 


By 


scientific Mrs. Gallilee, with her talk of 
“ radiant energy ” and “ sonorous vibrations,” 
can be accepted as a type; and, therefore, the 
conception, though interesting enough as an 
artistic product, has really no polemical value. 





The ordinary novel-reader will not, however, 
enjoy them less on this account; and, whatever 
else may be said of Benjulia, it must be 
declared that he is a singularly interesting 
and, in a way, fascinating creation. Mr. 
Wilkie Collins can deal strongly with a strong 
situation, but he has done nothing more 
powerful than his sketch of Benjulia’s last 
hours, after his discovery that the one hope 
of his life had vanished, and that the loath- 
some labour of years had been in vain. For 
reasons which I have not space to give, Mrs. 
Gallilee is, I think, less successful. But Mr. 
Gallilee and the unscientific and illiterate 
Zoe are capital examples of genuine and un- 
forced humour; and the book, as a whole, is 
thoroughly readable and enthralling from its 
first page to its last. 


A Woman's Glory is a pleasant and 
healthy novel, and is honourably distinguished 
from much of the feminine fiction of the day 
by being written throughout in good English 
and with good taste. Miss Doudney’s 
principal limitations are a certain thinness of 
invention and an imperfect grasp of masculine 
character ; but she conceals the former by her 
skill in the art of narrative, and renders the 
latter as little obtrusive as possible by 
making her female personages occupy the 
whole of the foreground, making of her men 
as economical a use as is possible in a novel 
devoted almost wholly to what our ancestors 
called the tender passion. The gentleman 
who must be called the principal hero dis- 
appears from view early in the first volume, 
and does not re-appear until the last chapter 
—a rather original plan, which certain other 
novelists might adopt without serious dis- 
advantage. The present story would have 
been improved if we had been allowed to see 
as little of a subsidiary hero—a certain Lord 
Inglefield, whose intolerable priggishness 
suddenly develops into incredible brutality. Of 
Captain Torwood, who is hero number three, 
there is nothing, either good or bad, to be said, 
for he is simply a lay figure, in whom it is im- 
possible to feel the faintest interest. But if 
Miss Doudney’s men are failures, there is not 
one of her women who is not in some measure 
a success. Bride Netterville is delightful ; 
so, in a different way, is the ugly duckling, 
Eunice Swift; while Eunice’s autocratic sister, 
Mrs. Goad, is sketched with real cleverness. 
A Woman's Glory is hardly a novel of genius, 
but a reviewer’s life would be less sad if no 
worse story were ever written. 


The Bantoffs of Oherryton is truthfully 
described in a sub-title as ‘‘a story without a 
villain or a crime,” and this is something to 
be thankful for; but, unfortunately, the story 
is also without other things which are 
rather more indispensable than crimes and 
villains. ‘‘ Arthur Kean,” so far at least as 
the “ Arthur” is concerned, is evidently a 
nom de guerre, for the sex of the author 
betrays itself on every page; and, with the 
temerity of inexperience, she rushes in where 
more practised writers like Miss Doudne 
would fear to tread. It would be difficult to 
find anything more ludicrously deficient in 
verisimilitude than the scene in Captain 
Bantoff’s room at Knightsbridge, described 
in the opening chapter, where the captain, 
whose account at the bank is already over- 





drawn, airily hands a blank cheque to a 
man who is already twelve hundred and 
fifty pounds in his debt, and whom he knows 
to be a gambler and a profligate. The fact 
that this disagreeable person ends his career 
as a refined and magnanimous hero of the 
Grandisonian type introduces a new absurdity 
which does not atone for the old one, unless 
we are to credit Captain Bantoff with a quite 
supernatural aptitude for discerning “a soul 
of goodness in things evil.” Still, in spite 
of its faults, The Bantoffs of Oherryton is 
not devoid of promise. The writer can con- 
struct and tell a story, and, though there are 
many indications that she has studied human 
nature at second-hand, one or two of her 
figures display some grasp of character. In 
a book where the grammar is, on the whole, 
unexceptionable, it is rather a shock to find 
“lovely” used as an adverb. Well-educated 
young ladies like Ella Bantoff do not usually 
say, “ How lovely you draw.” 


Readers whose appreciation of the subtler 
and more intellectual kind of humour which 
Mr. Shorthouse has of late been elaborately 
analysing for us has not destroyed their 
power of enjoying fun of the old-fashioned 
sort will find a good deal to please them 
in the pages of Pro Patria. Mr. William 
Mackay would have been described by Dr.John- 
son as “ an amusing dog,”’ and his gambols in 
this “‘ autobiography of an Irish conspirator ” 
are exceedingly diverting. Mr. Mackay’s 
name sounds Scotch rather than Irish, but he 
certainly seems to write as one native and to 
the manner born, though, perhaps, this is a 
matter upon which an ignorant Saxon ought 
to refrain from expressing a decided opinion. 
The only people who might be expected to 
regard Pro Patria with an unfriendly eye are 
the more eloquent and enterprising spirits of 
the Nationalist party; but, happily, most 
Irishmen have sufficient humour to enjoy a 
good-natured laugh even against themselves, 
and when Mr. Mackay’s satire is keenest it is 
never really ungenial, The story of how 
Ptolemy Daly became a martyr to the cause 
is admirably told; and the scenes in which 
that “Irish gentleman,” Ptolemy’s father, 
plays a part are fine examples of low comedy. 
The only chapters which might with advan- 
tage have been omitted are those travestying 
the alleged miracles at Knock, which may 
give needless pain. 


The special question to which there are 
two sides—by which, I suppose, Miss Franc 
means two answers—is whether it is desirable 
to speculate in mining shares. When the 
persons interested in the question are clerks 
earning very small salaries, one would think 
that an answer might be arrived in a less 
roundabout way than by travelling all the 
way to South Australia in order to write a 
rather dull story, the scene of which might 
just as well have been laid in Liverpool or 
Glasgow. Two Sides to Every Question 1s 
certainly harmless and possibly edifying, but 
more than this cannot be said. 


Miss Minnie Douglas, who is becoming 
pleasantly known as a provider of good 
juvenile fiction, must be congratulated upon 
her latest story. Countess Violet is a book 
which can hardly fail to be welcome to the 
readers for whom it is intended, and possibly 
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to other readers as well. Violet Hastings, 
when a very little girl, becomes, by the death 
of her grandmother, Countess of Glenmore in 
her own right; and the tale of the youth of 
the little peeress is very prettily and grace- 
fully told. There is, indeed, nothing to find 
fault with in the book except the frontispiece, 
which is ugly. A real countess may look 
like a housemaid; but a draughtsman who 
has to represent an imaginary countess need 
not select the housemaid type. 
James AsHcrorr NoBLE. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Att who have read Mr. Alfred Ainger’s Charles 
Lamb in the “‘ English Men of Letters ’’ series, 
will be glad to possess themselves of the 
edition of The Essays of Elia, with Introduction 
and Notes by Mr. Ainger, which Messrs. 
Macmillan have just published. Both Intro- 
duction and Notes necessarily repeat to some 
extent what has been said before ; but, on the 
whole, Mr. Ainger has shown excellent dis- 
cretion. In the case of so familiar a book, 
annotation is a ticklish task. It is as if one 
should explain why one loves one’s friends, and 
seriously record their several characteristics. 
The charm would vanish even as one tried to 
make it permanent. But Mr. Ainger has 
avoided the danger of playing scholiast to 
Charles Lamb. On one matter we are com- 

lied to question his conclusions. He will 
— it that Sarah Battle must not be identi- 
fied with Mrs. Field, Lamb’s grandmother. 
The sole fact common to the two, he says, is 
that both died at Blakesware. But there is 
more than this in common. In ‘ Blakesmoor 
in H shire,” we read of “that haunted 
room in which old Mrs. Battle died ;” and in 
“ Dream Children ” we read :— 


‘*T told how she [Mrs. Field] was used to sleep by 
herself in a lone chamber of the great lone house ; 
and how she believed that an apparition of two 
infants was to be seen at midnight gliding up and 
down the great staircase near where she slept,”’ &c. 


Again, compare “ Sarah Battle, who, next to her 
devotions, loved a good game of whist,” with 
Mrs. Field, who “‘ had been such a good and 
religious woman ; so good, indeed, that she knew 
all the Psaltery by heart, ay, and a great part 
of the Testament besides.” Finally—and this 
bears upon Mr. Ainger’s argument that Lamb’s 
verses on ‘‘The Grandame” could not have 
been nae to Sarah Battle—take this again 
from ‘* Dream Children” :— 


“She [Mrs. Field] lived in the great house as if it 
had,been her own, and kept up the dignity of itina 
sort while she lived. . . . Then I told what a tall, 
upright, graceful person she once was ; and how in 
her youth she was esteemed the best dancer in the 
county, till a cruel disease, called a cancer, came, 
and bowed her down with pain ; but it could never 
bend her good spirits, or make them stoop, but 
they were still upright, because she was so good 
and religious.”’ 


We almost apologise for quoting these familiar 
passages. But it Mr. Ainger had had them in 
his mind we feel sure that he would not have 
written :— 
“To have transformed her [Mrs. Field] into this 
‘gentlewoman born’ with the fine ‘last century 
countenance’ would have been little short of a 
ise plaisanteric, of which Lamb was not likely 
to have been guilty.” 


Yet one little point further. Mr. Ainger pro- 
fesses himself unable to conjecture why Lamb 
transfers the ‘‘ great house ” from Hertfordshire 
to Norfolk. It is enough to quote from ‘‘ The 
Children in the Wood ”— 
‘* A gentleman of good account 
In Norfolk dwelt of late.’ 











Mr. 0. Kecan Pavt recently wrote a pleas- 
ant paper in which he told us, among other 
things, what the material part of a book ought 
to be like. He has been quick to illustrate 
his precepts by publishing (chez Jui) a collection 
of Biographical Sketches, originally contributed 
to various Reviews during the past twenty 
years. The volume fully satisfies the promise ; 
and it has, besides, the additional interest of 
being ‘‘a brand plucked from the burning.” 
It is stoutly, and yet neatly, bound. It will lie 
open on the table, and will shutagain. Its out- 
ward covering is buckram of a dark neutral hue, 
relieved by the familiar emblem, in gold, of 
his publishing house. The paper is hand-made, 
the type the best that Messrs. Ballantyne and 
Hanson can supply. At the top, the leaves are 
gilt; their outer margin is uncut, leaving 
ample width for the destined knife of the binder. 
The only points that could be cavilled at are 
the old-fashioned anticipation at the bottom 
of each page of the initial word of its successor, 
and the smallness of the quotation type, which 
makes extracts resemble too much foot-notes. 
Of the contents we must hold ourselves excused 
from speaking, if — because, in one case, a 
large part of the substance has already been 
printed in the AcapEMy. Let it be enough to 
say that the reader will find himself much more 
under the personal influence of the writer than 
is usual in the case of “ biographical sketches.” 


Colin Clout’s Calendar: the Record of ®@ 
Summer, April—October. By Grant Allen. 
(Chatto and Windus.) Of all those who under- 
take to enlighten common folk about the deeper 
problems of natural history no other can be 
compared with Mr. Grant Allen from the stand- 
point of literary style. And it is as literature, 
we venture to think, that he would like the 
present volume to be judged. Austere students 
in special departments of science will probably 
find here a good deal to criticise, or rather a 
good deal that is expressed with more precision 
and a greater appearance of certainty than the 
nature of the subject admits. Mr. Grant Allen 
seems to be quite sure in his own mind how 
everything came about several thousands of 
years ago. To his picturesque imagination, the 
secrets of evolution are an opened scroll. And 
what his mental eye can see, his pen has the 
power of making all his readers see likewise. 
Though occasionally dogmatic in tone, he never 
provokes opposition, but leaves behind the 
impression that we must have been very stupid 
not to have known it all along. But we must 
end, as we began, with saying that the point in 
which Mr. Grant Allen is beyond rivalry is in 
his command of language. By this we do not 
mean only his rich vocabulary, but include also 
his arrangement of thought and his manipula- 
tion of sentences. We could imagine few better 
lessons to a pupil of English than to be set to 
analyse and explain the charm of Mr. Grant 
Allen’s style. And yet this volume is composed 
of occasional papers contributed originally to 
the columns of a daily newspaper. 


Myths of Hellas; or, Greek Tales. Told in 
German by Prof. ©. Witt. Translated into 
English by Frances Younghusband. With a 
Preface by Arthur Sidgwick. (Longmans.) It 
is impossible not to give a cordial welcome to 
any attempt at introducing the immortal 
legends of Greece to English boys and girls. 
In his Preface, Mr. Arthur Sidgwick refers to 
Kingsley, Sir George Cox, and Prof. Church; 
but he does not mention the two volumes of 
Hawthorne, which, if our own experience may be 
trusted, are by far the most successful present- 
ment of ancient Hellas to modern readers. We 
think also that Mr. Sidgwick exaggerates the 
utility of these tales in the curriculum of 
education. Barely half-a-dozen out of more 
than forty will be found by the school-boy in his 
text-books ; and, as to the one specially referred 





to by Mr. Sidgwick, half the dramatic force of 
the “ Alcestis ” is lost in the version here chosen. 
The Greek names for the gods and heroes have 
been rightly preserved, in preference to tho 
Latin forms supposed to correspond. But we 
should have preferred a more thoroughgoing 
transliteration. If Heracles and Persephone, 
why not Hereand Kadmos? The Preface is in 
this matter in advance of the text. The only 
substantial fault we have to find with Prof. 
Witt’s work is that he has tried to get too much 
into too small a space. Here, in especial, 
recollections of Hawthorne rise up to condemn 
him. There is also, we venture to suggest, a 
little superfluous moralising. The translation 
is so good that no one would ever have found 
out that it was a translation. The descriptive 
Index is a very valuable feature ; the frontis- 
piece is a poor production, and the coin on the 
cover ought to have an explanation. 

Godfrey Morgan: a Oalifornian Mystery. 
By Jules Verne. Zhe Drummer Boy: a Story 
of the Days of Washington. By Louis 
Rousselet. Both Translated by W. J. Gordon, 
and Illustrated. (Sampson Low.) Boys, wedo 
not doubt, are ready for presents at all times of 
the year, but it is hard upon their elders to 
expect them to review Christmas books out of 
season. However, we have manazed to read 
these two volumes at two sittings, and can 
recommend them: Jules Verne’s story is full 
of reminiscences of Robinson Crusoe oddly 
mingled with reminiscences of The Swiss Family 
Robinson. It cannot compare with his early 
dreams of science; but it is better, we think, 
than his last—The Giant Raft—which was posi- 
tively dull. Louis Rousselet we have found 
uniformly good. His present tale was evidently 
suggested by the recent celebration of American 
Independence, and the welcome then given to 
representative Frenchmen. We should have 
been entirely satisfied with it if it were not for 
the caricature of Arnold as the typical villain. 
The illustrations, especially the smaller cuts, 
are first rate. The binding leaves something to 
be desired, for a couple of pages, that were 
never stitched in, have already fallen out. 

A Few Choice Recipes. Oollected by Lady 
Sarah Lindsay. (Bentley.) Of the making of 
cookery books there is no reason why there 
should be any end. The peculiarity of this is 
that it consists mainly of extracts from MS. 
collections ; that itis beautifully printed ; and 
that the profits of the sale are to be devoted to 
a certain charity. Here you shall find how to 
prepare jelly from deer horns, as handed down 
in the family of the Lucys of Charlecote ; and a 
good strong savoury broth, as it was made for 
Queen Anne on mornings. The charity should 
prosper. 

Select Readings and Recitations. By George W. 
Bayham. (Blackie.) We have before now met 
with some of these books, which profess to give 
rules for ‘‘ pronunciation, gesture, tone, and 
emphasis.” As to the value of their rules we 
are not able to form an opinion of any value, 
though we shall never cease to exclaim against 
the vile practice, common to all of them, of 

rinting verse in continuous lines of prose. 
Bat we must enter a more particular protest 
against the substance of the present volume, 
which consists in large part of selections from 
obscure Scotch and American writers, The 
qualifications of the editor may be judged from 
his using the strange form ‘‘ yituperously” 
(p. 72); from his describing Sterne as ‘‘ clergy- 
man and novelist . . . a British or Irish Yorick, 
with differences from any who had borne that 
name before him” (P. 183); and from his 
ascribing Pitt’s speech ‘‘on being taunted for 
his youth by Walpole” to William Pitt the son 
(p. 313). 

History of the Conquest of Tunis and of the 
Goletta by the Ottomans. Translated from the 
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French by Y. T. Carletti. With a Portrait. 
(Triibner.) ‘The author candidly informs us 


that this is his first attempt at book-making ; 
and, indeed, it is hardly worthy to be called a 
book. To speak precisely, it consists of just 
twenty pages of text, with as many more of 
Preface, Introduction, and notes, supported by 
almost eighty pages of the publishers’ advertise- 
ments. ‘the substance is a translation into 
English of a French translation, made in 1845, 
of an Arabic chronicle describing the conquest 
of Tunis from the Turks in 1573. We notice 
that, in the notes, med p= of the Hijra has not 
always been conve into our era; and the 
date 882 in note 16 must in any case be a mis- 
print. 

THE last addition to ‘‘ Bohn’s Classical Lib- 
rary” (George Bell) is Bentley’s famous, but 
little read, Dissertation upon the Epistles of 
Phalaris, edited by the late Dr. Wilhelm Wag- 
ner, of Hamburg. It is a faithful reprint of 
the edition of 1699, even to the title-page and 
the Index. Dr. Wagner has added an Introduc- 
tion, with copious references to Hallam and 
De Quincey; and also annotations, chiefly 
upon points of Bentley’s a These last 
are amusing, rather than helpful, to an English- 
man. 


A Journey Round my Room. Translated from 
the French by Henry Attwell. (Chatto and 
Windus.) To all those who find any difficulty 
over the original we can recommend this 
graceful rendering of Xavier de Maistre’s 
masterpiece. It forms the latest addition to the 
** Mayfair Library.” 


Tea: the Drink of Pleasure and of Health. 
By Dr. W. Gordon Stables. (Field and Tuer.) 
Of this we can find nothing else to say than 
that it is the most readable and the most 
agreeably printed trade-circular we havefever 
come across. 


WE have received Underground Russia: 
Revolutionary Profiles and Sketches from the 
Life, by Stepniak (Smith, Elder and Oo.), 
being @ translation from the Italian original 
which was noticed in the AcADEMy of October 
28, 1882. In general, the rendering does credit 
to its author, but here and there are to be 
found words and phrases which are not English 
—as, for instance, “the Terrorism” for ‘‘ the 
Terror.” 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Pror. Max Mu.izR, who was called to 
Dessau by the fatal illness of his mother, does 
not intend to return to Oxford during the 
present term. 


Mr. Brownine’s Jocoseria is now in a second 
edition, within six weeks of its publication. 
One little poem in this volume has been some- 
what misunderstood, owing to the pleasant 
mystification of its title, ‘‘ Adam, Lilith, and 
Eve,” and its mention of Paradise. But the 
poem is one of, and for, the nineteenth century ; 
and its characters are any Mr. Jones, with the 
Miss Smith who loved but refused him, and his 
wife who married him though she loved another 
man. She tells him that, when he suggested 
that the gate to the expected Paradise of their 
marriage ~~ prove locked, she thought that, 
if the man she loved were to arrive, the “ Hell’s 
gate” of her marriage with Mr. Jones would 
never be unlocked for her. The husband is too 
stupid to see that both women have told him 
the truth. The poem isa skit on the way in 
which most men perversely misunderstand the 
nature of women and their love. 


From more than one quarter a desire has 
reached us that Mr. R. Bosworth Smith would 
consent to publish a popular edition of his Life 
of Lord Lawrence, of which, by-the-way, there 
is an excellent review in the current number of 





the Quarterly. In one sense, he might be con- 
tent that his book should so rapidly have run 
through three editions in England—a success, 
we believe, unparalleled in Anglo-Indian litera- 
ture—and that it should also have been so 
favourably received in America. But we feel 
sure that his main object is to make Lord 
Lawrence known to his countrymen; and 
nothing can effect that result except a book 
that shall be really cheap. Mr. Bosworth Smith 
will also allow us to add that the two large 
volumes (which will always remain for historical 
reference) admit of condensation; and that, in 
particular, there are some few incidents and 
phrases which a maturer judgment would 
doubtless induce him to omit or modify. 


THE full title of the forthcoming book by Mr. 
Frederic Seebohm, to which Sir H. 8. Maine 
refers in his recently published volume, will be 
The English Village Community, examined in 
its Relations to the Manorial and Tribal Systems 
and to the Common or Openfield System of 
Husbandry. 


THE Marquis\of Bute, ‘whose interest in all 
matters pertaining to antiquity is well known, 
has preferred to act as vice-president of the 
Pipe Roll Society, in reply to an invitation 
to accept the presidency of the society. Mr. 
Borlase, M.P., vice-president of the Society of 
Antiquaries, will, therefore, be the first presi- 
dent of this new society. 


Miss E. H. Hickery has obtained permission 
from Mr. Browning to edit and annotate his 
historical tragedy of Strafford for use in schools. 
The book will be published by Messrs. George 
Bell and Son. 


THE Philological Society’s English Dictionary 
is now done to An-, and Dr. Murray hopes to 
reach Ap- by Midsummer Day. 


Pror. GREEN’s posthumous work, entitled 
Prolegomena to Ethics, will be published very 
shortly by the Clarendon Press. It is edited by 
Prof. A. C. Bradley, to whom the charge of the 
MS. was left by the author, and who describes 
the Prolegomena as 
‘a book which, more than any writing of Mr. 
Green’s yet published, may enable the public out- 
side Oxford to understand not only the philosophi- 
cal enthusiasm which his teaching inspired, but 
the reverence and love which are felt for him by all 
who knew him well.”’ 

A sEconD and cheaper edition of Prof. 
Sellar’s volume on Virgi/, carefully revised by 
the author, who has added translations of the 
passages quoted, will also be issued immediately 
by the Clarendon Press. 


THE new edition of the Student’s Handbook 
Jor Oxford has undergone thorough revision, in 
consequence of the operation of the new statutes 
made by the Commissioners for the University 
and the Colleges. 


THE New Shakspere Society is to have a 
musical eyening on May 11—a selection of 
Shakspere madrigals, glees, and songs, in 
chronological order from 1597 to the present 
day. Mr. J. Greenhill has chosen the pieces; 
and they will be sung by his choir, his pupils, 
and his friends. He has also compi od short 
biographical and critical notices of all the com- 
posers whose music is to be sung. 


Mr. Henry Hucxs Grsss is going to give to 
his fellow-members of the Chaucer Society a 
facsimile (by Dawson’s photograving process) 
of the first illuminated page of de Guileville’s 
A BO, or Hymn to the Virgin (the original of 
Chaucer’s A BC), from his finely illuminated 
MS. of Jean Galloper’s prose version (1464) 
of de Guileville’s poem Le Pélerinage de l’Ame. 
Though Galloper transposed all the rest of the 
work, he left the A B C in its original verse. 


THE Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge has nearly ready a further addition to the 





series of ‘Early Chronicles of Europe” in the 
volume Italy, by Count Ugo Balzani, who here 
brings his readers face to face with the sources 
of Italian mediaeval history; also Worcester, 
by the Rev. J. Gregory Smith and the Rev. 
Phipps Onslow, in the series of ‘‘ Diocesan 
Histories ;” and Roman Britain, by the Rev. 
Prebendary Scarth, in the series on ‘Early 
Britain.” 

THE same society also announces the early 
appearance of Socialism and Communism in 
their Practical Application, by the Rey. M. 
Kauffman; Letter and Spirit, by Miss 
Christina G. Rossetti; Christian Ideals and 
Hopes: an Argument from Moral Beauty, by 
the Rev. R. St. John Tyrwhitt ; Nour-ed-dyn : 
an Eastern Fairy Tale, by the Hon. Sir Charles 
A. Murray; and Hal, the Barge Boy: a Sketch 
from Life, by Miss F. M. Wilbraham. 


Messrs. Sampson Low announce Wanderings 
in a Wild Country ; or, Three Years among the 
— of New Britain, by Mr. Wilfred 

‘owe 


Messrs. Hurst AND BLACKETT have in the 
press Siberian Pictures, from the Polish of 
Ludwik Niemojowski. 

THe Cambridge Press will publish imme- 
diately Dr. Lumby’s edition of ‘More’s History 
of King Richard IIT., to which is added the 
conclusion given in The Continuation of Hard- 
yng’s Chronicle (London ; 1543). 


Messrs. T. anpD T. CLARK, of Edinburgh 
will Gone publish the first issue of the 
‘* Foreign Theological Library ” for the current 
year, comprising the first volume of Prof. Weiss’ 
Life of Christand the second volume of the Hand- 
book of New Testament Theology by the same 
author. They have also in the press a new 
work by the Rev. Newman Hall, on The Lord’s 
Prayer. 


Mr. C. J. Rie the author of Teuton, 
is about to publish a tragedy under the title of 
Julian the Apostate, 


A NEW novel, entitled Man Proposes, by 
Mrs. Alfred Phillips, will be published in the 
autumn by Messrs. W. H. Allen and Co. 


WE are glad to learn that a second edition 
has been called for of Mr. H. Keatley Moore’s 
Child’s Pianoforte Book (Sonnenschein), which 
we had the pleasure of noticing favourably on 
its appearance about nine months ago. We 
understand that the first edition was a consider- 
able one. 


Some of Hans Andersen’s Fairy Tales have 
been set to music by Miss Annie E. Armstrong, 
with words after Andersen by Miss Jessie Arm- 
strong. They will be published next month 
by Messrs. W. Swan Sonnenschein and Co. 

Tur ‘*Merchant’s Lecture,” which has been 
preached for so many years in the City, was 

reached for the last time this spring by the 
Rev. E. White at the Weigh House Chapel. 
The series will be published shortly by Mr. 
Elliot Stock. 


Tue history of the London Gazette, our oldest 
English newspaper, is given in the May number 
of the Bibliographer. 

WE are glad to see that Mr. W. Olark 
Russell’s Wreck of the Grosvenor has obtained 
the distinction of a sixpenny edition. 

From and after the end of the present volume 
the Antiqucrian Magazine and Bibliographer 
will be published by Mr. David Bogue, 3 St. 
Martin’s Place, W.C. It will continue to be 
edited by Mr. E. Walford. 


Tue Bodley librarian at Oxford has issued 
the following notice :— 
‘* All persons having the right of reading in the 
library (or the camera only), and being engaged 
in the study of any special subject, are invited to 
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communicate with the librarian, who will endea- 
your to inform them without delay whenever any 
vork bearing on the subject of their study is added 
t) the library.”’ 

A Brownine Society has been started at 
Semerville Hall, Oxford. It now numbers fifteen 
members. 


Pror. TYNDALL will on Thursday next, May 
3, give the first of three lectures, at the Royal 
Institution, on ‘Count Rumford, Originator 
of the Royal Institution.” 


A NEw students’ union has just been 
established at Berlin, under the name of 
‘¢ Reformburschenschaft,” the object of which 
is to promote among its members scientific 
culture and greater attention to physical 
training. a to be discarded in prin- 
ciple, and gradually abolished. Some of the 
time-honoured abuses at students’ gatherings 
are to be done away with at once. The rew 
Burschenschaft will be chiefly a social union, 
from which all politics will be excluded. 

THE first part of a Life of Copernicus, by 
Leopold Prowe, has been published at Berlin. 
In accordance with the resolution of a “ Copper- 
nicus Society” at Thorn, the author insists on 
the use of a double consonant in the great 
German astronomer’s name. As a matter of 
fact, his family, which came from a place near 
Frankenstein, in Silesia, formerly called Kop- 
pirneck, now Képpernick, wrote their name 
mostly “‘ Koppernigk.” ‘This was Latinised by 
the astronomer at first into ‘‘ Coppernicus ; ” 
and that form he preserved until his sixtieth 
year. Once he wrote his name in Greek: 
Kérepyikos, putting the accent so as to lay the 
stress on the first syllable, in the same way as 
would be done by means of a double consonant. 
Finally, however, he himself chose the form 
“Copernicus ;” and so it stands on his great 
work ay Revolutionibus Orbium Coelestium), 
edited by his disciple Rheticus. 

WE are requested. to state that Mrs. W. 
Stanley Jevons will feel much obliged to those 
correspondents of the late Prof. Jevons who 
have kept any letters of interest received from 
him if they will be so kind as to send them to 
her at 2 The Chestnuts, Branch Hill, Hamp- 
stead. They will be copied and returned as 
soon as possible, if desired. 








AMERICAN JOTTINGS. 


THE edition of Living English Poets to be 
published by Messrs. Roberts Bros., of Boston, 
will not be quite identical with that issued here 
by Messrs. Kegan Paul. It will have a selec- 
tion from the poems of Miss Ingelow, made by 
the American editor. The same firm announce 
& companion volume of Living American Poets, 


which it is to be hoped we shall also see in this | M 


country. 


AT a meeting held in New York on April 3, 
the centenary of Washington Irving’s birth, it 
was resolyed to collect subscriptions towards 
placing a statue of him in Central Park. Up 
to the present, we believe, the Americans have 
not been favourable to the commemoration of 
their great men in this way—terrified, perhaps, 
by what is to be seen in England. 

Tux Magazine of American History, which is 
the only periodical in the country dealing with 
history, has passed into new hands. For the 
future, it will be edited by Mrs. Martha J. 

b, well known for ber excellent History of 
the City of New York. We wish this magazine 
all success, for it has done much good work in 
printing important documents, and it also gives 
valuable illustrations—portraite, early maps, &c. 


Messrs. Cassino have in preparation a 


Standard Natural History, which will apparently 
resemble Caseeli’s Natural History, reyiewed in 








the AcapEMy of April 14. It is to fill six 
volumes, illustrated with 600 plates and other 
illustrations. Each department is entrusted to 
a specialist ; and of the names of these we need 
only mention Dr. Coues for “Birds,” Prof. 
Cope for ‘‘ Batrachia,” and Major J. W. Powell 
for ‘‘North American Indians.” It will be 
seen, therefore, that the American work will 
a stop short of ‘‘ Man,” as the English work 


THE library of the Historical Society of 
Wisconsin, which now numbers more than 
100,000 volumes and pamphlets, obtained last 
year two valuable sets of autographs—one, of 
the fifty-six signers of the Declaration of 
Independence; the other, of the thirty-nine 
signers of the Constitution of the United States. 


THERE isa monthly magazine published in 
America which consists solely of articles re- 
printed from the English magazines of the 
preceding month. It calls itself the Lclectic. 


BrooKtyn has a monthly magazine, called 
An Gaodhal, devoted to the preservation of the 
Irish language. 


Mr. W. J. Rotrs, in a notice of the “ Parch- 
ment Library Shakspere” in the Literary 
World of Boston, says :— 


‘«The American issue of these volumes is so excel- 
lent in all respects that we thought at first it must 
be the English edition with merely the Appleton 
imprint ; but on comparing it with the English we 
see that it is evidently printed in this country from 
a duplicate set of plates. The paper of the 
London volume is ‘hand-made,’ and the press- 
work is superior—perhaps only on account of the 
better quality of the paper. The connoisseur will 
see the difference at a glance, and will doubtless 
think the English edition worth the extra 50 or 60 
cents per volume.”’ 


The price, we may add, of the American edition 
is one dollar twenty-five cents (say 5s.) per 
volume, as compared with 6s. for the English 
edition. But, of course, an American purchaser 
of the latter would have to pay not only cost of 
carriage, but also import duty at the rate of 
twenty-tive per cent. ad valorem. 








FRENCH JOTTINGS. 


THE Académie francaise has accepted an inyi- 
tation to be represented at the inauguration of 
the Canadian Academy, the foundation of which 
is mainly due to the Marquis of Lorne. M. 
Xavier Marmier has been deputed to go to 
Canada. 


THE prize bequeathed by Thiers to the 
Académie francaise has been awarded to M. 
Gustave Rothan for his two books upon the 
origin of the Franco-German War—La Politique 
Srangaise en 1866 and L’A ffuire du Luxembourg. 

. Kothan, besides being a professional diplo- 
matist, is also the possessor of one of the finest 
picture galleries in Paris. 


OHARPENTIER will shortly publish a Histoire 
des Cuvres de Théophile Gautier, by M. de 
Lovenjoul, the assumed name, we believe, of 
a Belgian bibliophile, who has already written 
upon Balzac. The work will be in two volumes, 
and will contain original portraits of Gautier. 


WE must leave with Le Livre the responsibility 
for a statement that there will shortly be pub- 
lished at Brussels a collection of letters addressed 
to a lady—and a mother—by Alexandre Dumas 
pere, between the years 1859 and 1864. 


TuE current number of the Revue des Deux- 
Mondes opens with a paper by the duc d’Aumale 
on ‘‘ Rocroy,” being an instalment of his forth- 
coming volumes on the History of the Family 
of Condé. It is bused to sowe extent upon 
— and Spanish documents hitherto in- 
edited. 








Ie (Paris: Germer ‘ Baillitre), the baron du 
Casse has published a volume which throws 
additional light upon the dealings of the Em- 
—_ with his brothers Lucien, Joseph, and 

éro6me. Many of the documents here printed 
have never been published before. Yet another 
new historical work on the same period is La 
Jeunesse de I’ Impératrice Josephine, by M. I. de 
Saint-Amand (Dentu). 


THE baron Jérdme Pichon, the president of 
the Société des Bibliophiles, recently gave the 
annual dinner to his fellow-members. The 
menu—in itself a work of art—had on one side 
the arms of the duc d’Aumale, who was in the 
chair; and on the other a design representing 
the library of the host. 








ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 


WE have on our table :—T7he Kingdom of All- 
Israel: its History, Literature, and Worship, 
by James Sime (Nisbet); easonable Appre- 
hensions and Reassuring Hints, by Henry Foot- 
man (Field and Tuer); Sermons, preached for 
the most part in Repton School Chapel, by the 
late H. RK. Huckin (Bemrose); The Basis of 
Religion: being an Examination of “ Natural 
Religion,” by A. W. Momerie (Blackwood) ; 
Modern Missions and Culture: their Mutual 
Relations, by Dr. Gustay Warneck, translated 
from the German by Dr. Thomas Smith (Edin- 
burgh: Gemmell); Sunset Gleams ; or, Progress 
from Doubt to Faith, as Recorded in the Journal 
of an Old Man, from the French of Ad. Schaeffer, 
translated by Frederick Ash Freer (Elliot 
Stock); Present-Day Tracts on Subjects of 
Christian Evidence, Doctrine, and Morals, by 
various writers, Vol, I. (The Religious Tract 
Society); A Plain Exposition of the Thirty- 
Nine Articles, for the Use of Schools, by William 
Baker (Rivingtons); The Churchman’s Manual 
of Private and Family Devotion (Griffith and 
Farran); Zhe Churchman’s Altar Manual and 
Guide to Holy Communion (Griffith and Farran); 
The Book of Psalms in English Blank Verse, 
using the Verbal and Lineal Arrangements of 
the Original, by Ben-Tehillim (Edinburgh: 
Andrew Elliot); First Lessons on the Church 
Catechism, for the Use of Sunday-schools, by 
Caroline L. Croome (Church of England Sunday 
School Institute); Melodies of the Fatherland, 
translated from the German by Robert Maguire 
(‘‘Home Words” Publishing Office) ; Lyrics for 
Heart ard Voice: a Contribution to the Hymnal 
of the Future, by Thomas Brevior (Pitman) ; 
Footprints and ‘* Living Songs” —Frances Ridley 
Havergal, edited by Charles Bullock (“Home 
Words” Publishing Office); The Holy Mucharist 
and Common Life, by George Sarson (Isbister) ; 
Antitheism: Remarks on its Modern Spirit, by 
Richard Hill Sandys (Pickering) ; His Handi- 
work, by Lady Hope (Partridge) ; &c., &c. 

WE have also received the following new 
editions :— Poems, by Charles H. Hoole (Parker); 
Short Studies on Great Subjects, by J. A. Froude, 
Vol. IV. (Longmans); Vers de Société and 
Parody, with other Kssays, by H. A. Page 
(T. Fisher Unwin); Caesar in Egypt, Costanza, 
and other Poems, by Joseph Ellis, Second Edi- 
tion, with Kmendations and Additions (W. 
Stewart) ; On Musical Education and Vocal Cul- 
ture, by Alberto B. Bach, Third Edition, revised 
and enlarged (Blackwood); Choir Chant-Book, 
by Charles Edward Stephens (Bemrose) ; Luclid, 
Books I., II., edited by Charles L. Dodgson 
(Macmillan); A First Greek Writer, with 
Exercises and Vocabularies, by A. Sidgwick, 
Third Edition, revised (Rivingtons) ; A Phonetic 
Shorthand and Pronouncing Dictionary, by Isaac 
Pitman, Fifth Edition (F. Pitman); Clocks and 
Watches and Bells, by Sir Edmund Beckett, 
with numerous lliustrations, Seventh Edition, 
revised and enlarged (Crosby Lockwood) ; 
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Young (Crosby Lockwood); Engine-Driving 
Life: Stirring Adventures and Incidents in the 
Lives of Locomotive Engine-Drivers, by 
Michael Reynolds, Eighth Thousand (Crosby 
Lockwood); The Local Examination History, 
by Robert Stenson Pringle (John Heywood) ; 
The Difficulties of Algebra Made Easy, by H. VU. 
Tarn (Moffat and Paige); More than Conquerors, 
by Frederick Sherlock, Fifth Thousand (“ Home 
Words ” Publishing Office) ; Dancing in a Right 
Spirit: a Delightful, Useful, and Scriptural 
Pleasure, Second Edition, enlarged (Harrison) ; 
Unclaimed Money, by Edward Preston, Sixth 
Thousand (E. W. Allen); On the Wing: 
Rambling Notes of a Trip to the Pacific, by 
Mary E. Blake (Boston, U.S.: Lee and Shep- 
ard); &c., &e. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 


WO DIE GOTTER NICHT SIND, WALTEN 
GESPENSTER. 
Wuere godsare not, ghosts reign.—When Phoebus 
fled 
Forth from his laurel-girt Parnassian shrine 
With hollow shriek, that shivering o’er the brine 
Thrilled through earth, air, the news that Pan 
was dead ; 
Dragons and demons reared their obscene head 
From fanes oracular, fierce serpentine 
Hissings, in lieu of Pythian runes divine, 
Poured on the night perplexity and dread. 
Thus, in the temple of man’s mind, when faith, 
Hope, love, affection, gods of hearth and home, 
Have vanished ; writhe dim sibilant desires, 
Phantasmal superstitions, lust the wraith 
And greed the vampire, sphinx-like fiends that 
roam 
—— ruined brain-cells, ringed with fretful 
res. 
J. A. Symonps. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


Tue April number of Mind very well repre- 
sents the different branches of philosophic study. 
Mr. James Ward opens the number with a 
weighty paper, which is the first of a series, on 
‘* Psychological Principles.” He argues with 
considerable skill against most of the current 
definitions of the scope and method of psychol- 
ogy as serving inadequately to demarcate the 
science from the physical or objective sciences, 
and from philosophy proper or the theory of 
knowledge. Mr. Ward is an acute reasoner, 
and his wide and accurate knowledge of modern 
a, German as well as English, enables 

im to make some good points. He has, too, 
a wholesome sense of the importance of 
accuracy in words ; and his critical faculty finds 
ample subject-matter in the vague connotation 
which floats about terms like “internal and 
external,” ‘‘ mind and matter,” ‘‘ phenomena,” 
and soon. This first instalment gives promise 
of a valuable contribution to psychological 
theory. Prof. G. Stanley Hall gives us the 
results of an important set of observations 
which he has carried out on *‘ reaction time ”— 
that is, the time occupied in responding by some 
movement to a sense impression in the case of 
hypnotic patients. Struck by the fact, em- 
phasised by Braid and others, that the phe- 
nomena of the hypnotic state are connected 
with an abnormally concentrated or narrowed 
condition of the attention, he set to work to find 
out whether this involved the ability to respond 
more rapidly to stimuli. His conjecture was 
verified. By subjecting a patient to stimulation 
in the hypnotic and also in the normal condition, 
he showed that the reaction time is (on the 
average) considerably less in the former 
than in the latter state. Prof. Hall con- 


cludes his paper by some valuable reflections 
on the sufficiency of the common theory of 
attention (as expounded by Wundt and others) 





to account for the phenomena. This paper is 
just the kind of thing to look forin Mind; it 
records the results of a useful bit of original 
research in experimental psychology. Miss M. 
Martin discusses in an able and striking manner 
“ Some Fundamental Problems in Logic,” which, 
as she observes, commonly get mixed up with 
the body of logical doctrine, though they 
properly form a ‘‘ prolegomena logica” or 
‘‘ philosophy of logic.” Her essay is a careful 
attempt to recast the general theory of proof 
and of the relation of induction to deduction. 
The lighter literary element in the number is 
supplied by a pleasantly written criticism of 
Natural Religion by Mr. Edmund Gurney, and 
by the inaugural lecture recently delivered by 
Prof. Wallace at Oxford on ‘Ethics and 
Sociology.” This last combines in a happy 
manner a certain eloquence of style with pene- 
trating thought and close argument. It is a 
valuable criticism from the Hegelian point of 
view of the current theory that ethics is based 
on sociology, and that the individual’s moral 
intuitions and sentiments are a sort of reflec- 
tion of his social experience. Among other 
good things here, there are some excellent 
observations on that now popular fiction, “the 
social organism.” To judge by this address, 
we should think Prof. Wallace eminently fitted 
to carry on the special philosophic work of his 
able predecessor, to whose memory he here pays 
a just tribute. 


THE publishing firm of Loescher (Rome, 
Turin, Florence) have issued the first number 
of a new Italian magazine—Giornale storico 
della Letteratura italiana. It is edited by 
Signori Graf, Novati, and Renier. Their pro- 
gramme sets forth as their object the collection 
of all such material as may be useful for the 
history of Italian literature which has not been 
rewritten since the days of Tiraboschi. The 
Giornale is divided into original articles on 
literary history, inedited documents, short 
notes, and a careful bibliography. The first 
number promises well, and the editors show a 
desire to make the bibliography as complete as 

ossible. A catalogue of the Visconti-Sforza 
ibrary, made between 1459 and 1469, which is 
published by Sig. Mazzatinti, is a valuable 
addition to our knowledge of famous book 
collections. Sig. Novati publishes three jocular 
letters of Cecco d’ Ascoli, and Sig. Nev illus- 
trates the ‘‘ commedia dell’ arte,” by an analysis 
of one which was very popular, ‘‘Il Medico 
volante,” the origin of Moliére’s farce, ‘* Le 
Médecin volant.” 








THE PIPE ROLL SOCIETY. 


THE draft prospectus of this society, which is 
now being issued, gives concisely the objects of 
this new scheme for dealing with the earliest 
portion of the national archives, Although 
the society is primarily established to print the 
Great Rolls of the Exchequer of the reign of 
King Henry the Second, it will also deal with 
all unprinted national records which are extant 
prior to the year 1200. The first step in this 
distinctly limited undertaking will be to re- 
produce, in record type, the thirty Pipe Rolls 
for the reign of Henry the Second, that are now 
preserved, in almost perfect condition, in the 
Public Record Office. The adoption of record 
type in the society’s publications will ensure an 
absolutely accurate working text; and any 
difficulties which the abbreviated Latin may 
present to the inexperienced student will be 
met by the explanatory list of abbreviations 
which the society intends to issue among its 
early volumes. Thus every reader will not 
only be able to see the exact wording of the 
record literatim, but will also be in a position 
to extend with ease and certainty all ordinary 
passages that may have to be dealt with. 

Of the value of the early Pipe Rolls there 





cannot be two opinions, for not only do the 
farnish most material information on almost all 
subjects of interest to the historian, genealogist, 
and topographer, but they also stand absolutely 
alone for a long tract of time as contemporary 
record evidence. Madox, who was intimatdy 
acquainted with all the most important national 
documents, speaks of these Exchequer enrol- 
ments, in his prefatory letter to Lord Somers 
prefixed to his History of the Exchequer, as 
being :—‘‘ Recorda, omnium quae in archivis 
regis usquam Vidisse me memini, splendidissima ; 
= Rotulum Censualem quem Librum Domes- 

ay vocant ; quin ei aequiparanda.” It seems, 
therefore, surprising that no serious attempt 
has hitherto been made to deal with such im- 
portant MSS. But, as already stated, the Pipe 
Rolls form but a part—if, perhaps, the most 
material part—of the society’s scheme. The 
fragmentary relics of the Rotuli Curiae Regis, or 
earliest portions of the records of the Curia 
Regis, will also be transcribed and printed, as 
well as some charters, private deeds, and other 
early odds and ends. In fact, as the prospectus 
states, the work of this society will not termi. 
nate until every scrap of MS. material in the 
Public Record Office to the end of the twelfth 
century has been made thoroughly accessible, 
for all practical purposes, to the historical en- 
quirer. 

It is to be hoped that all those who are 
interested in the publication of the archives of 
the realm will at once be ready to support this 
genuine attempt to throw open some of the 
most valuable portions of the public collecti ons. 
With the Deputy Keeper of the Public Records, 
the vice-president and also the director of the 
Society of Antiquaries, as prominent directing 
members of the new society, there can be no 
doubt as to the manner in which the work will 
be carried out. 

The hon. secretary is Mr. James Greenstreet, 
16 Montpelier Road, Peckham, 8.E., to whom 
applications should be addressed for member- 
ship or for copies of the prospectus. The 
annual subscription is fixed at one guinea. 








TREASURE TROVE AT Tue CAPE. 


A cuRIOUS and interesting piece of news, which 
reads like a page from Mr. Oharles Reade’s 
Foul Play, has been communicated to a corre- 
spondent in a private letter from the Cape. 

It appears that Col. H. G. Bobley, who is 
now stationed at Cape Town, read not long 
since in the history of that place how a Dutch 
galliot, on her way from Batavia, anchored in 
Table Bay in May 1648. On the 16th of that 
month, being driven ashore by. a furious north- 
west gale, she sank off the mouth of Salt River. 
The crew built a few huts and supported them- 
selves as they could till they were taken off 
in 1649 by a Dutch fleet homeward bound. 
The spot was reported as a suitable locality 
for stores, gardens, and the like, where- 
upon the Dutch East India Company fitted 
out an expedition consisting of three ships 
under the command of van Rubeck, who 
landed in April 1652, founded the present 
colony, and became its first governor. Being 
interested in the narrative of the early disastzr, 
Col. Robley learned that the whereabouts of 
the old galliot was perfectly well known. 
Embedded deep in sand, she still lay on the bar 
at the mouth of the river. Not long sinc, 
however, a cutting was driven through this 
sand bar in order to convey water to the docks. 
The cutting brought about a change in the tide- 
levels, and disclosed the position of the wreck 
below. In 1856 one Mr. Adams, a diver, went 
down, and succeeded in recovering two brass 
six-pounder guns, some bars of silver, a large 
number of coins, and a quantity of rare china. 
Mr. Adams, however, died, and the search was 
never resumed until the other day, when Col. 
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Robley—who had gone out, after a heavy storm, 
to examine the spot, and actually saw the deck 
of the galliot under the sea—took steps to 
renew the operations. Having obtained a 
Government concession, he is now, by the help 
of a professional diver, working the wreck ‘‘ on 
salvage.” The name of the old ship was the 
Harleem, and she was laden with cases full of 
curiosities and antiquities for sale to European 
museums. These cases, judging from the con- 
tents of those which Mr. Adams recovered in 
1856, contain gods, rare china, old glass, bales 
of Oriental silks, &c. Ool. Robley has bought 
from the family of the deceased Mr. Adams 
some valuable vases, coins, and the like, and 
hopes to be rewarded by the discovery of a large 
number of similar treasures. The china is not 
at allinjured by having been 235 years under the 
sea; but the silver articles have suffered 
considerably, and the silks must of course be 
spoiled. Ool. Robley is overwhelmed with 
applications from persons eager to take shares 
iu his interesting enterprise. 








‘* GOD SAVE THE QUEEN” IN 
SANSKRIT. 


TuHeE Calcutta Liberal, Keshub Chunder Sen’s 
paper, prints in its number for March 25 the 
following letter from Prof. Max Miller, ad- 
dressed to its editor in reply to a criticism 
that had appeared in a previous number on 
Prof. Max Miiller’s Sanskrit translation of 
“God Save the Queen ” :— 


* Oxford: February 28, 1833. 

‘* My pEar Frienp,—I have received to-day your 
lectures on India, and, though I know most of them 
already, I am very glad to possess them in a 
collected form. Iam always glad when I see you 
walking straight forward, not minding the clamour 
on the right or on the left. I feel convinced that, 
so far as the great questions are concerned, you are 
following the Rita, as the Vedic Rishis called it, or 
what the early Christians called the Holy Ghost, 
the spirit of truth and righteousness which pervades 
and rules the world. A Ritagna, aman who knows 
the Rita, wants no applause and is not frightened 
by any abuse. Though he knows how often he 
has followed the Anrita instead of the Rita, yet so 
long as he feels himself attracted, as if by a 
magnet, towards the Rita, he feels satisfied within 
himself, and bold like a child in the arms of his 
father. 

‘“*But more of that on some other occasion. 
To-day I wished to send you a few lines on the 
National Anthem. I have been very much abused 
for my boldness in translating ‘God save the 
Queen’ into Sanskrit without consulting some 
Guru or Pandit or Srotriya. Well, you know I 
sent you my translation, which is not published 
yet, merely as a tentative translation. I was 
afraid that the Sanskrit translation which you sent 
me would not be approved by Sanskrit scholars 
in India or in Europe, and so I ventured to try the 
experiment myse!f. I confess that I found it by 
no means so easy as I had thought. Itwould have 
been easy enough if I had given up the 
rhymes, but without the rhymes the words 
and the music would never have gone well 
together. Sanskrit scholars in Europe do not 
practise Sanskrit verse. The few Englishmen 
who have written Sanskrit verse have always 
done so with the help of a Pandit. We learn 
Sanskrit in Europe, not in order to write it in 
strict accordance with the rules of Panini or Pin- 
gala. That we leave to our native friends, the 
Pandits of Benares and Nuddea. To us Sanskrit 
is a means to an end, and that end is a knowledge 
of India, and, more particularly, of the historical 
development of its language, religion, mythology, 
and philosophy. We have learnt much from your 
Pandits; it is now time for your Pandits to learn 
something from us, to read and examine what we 
have done for a critical restoration of their Sanskrit 
texts, and, still more, what we have done for a 
really historical arrangement of their literature. 
‘Sanskrit scholarship’ means something very 
different in India and in Europe. Each has its 
value, and, instead of depreciating the work of the 








one or the other school, it is far better to try to 
find out what is good in each. It will never do for 
your Pandits to go on as if there never had been a 
Colebrooke, or a Burnouf, or a Lassen. 

‘* But, in attempting a Sanskrit translation of 
‘God save the Queen,’ I may seem no doubt to 
have trespassed on the province which the Pandits 
of India would call peculiarly their own. That is 
quite true, and I have apologised for it. I have 
submitted my poor handiwork to them, I have 
invited their correction and help, and I have 
beforehand expressed my entire satisfaction if they 
would replace my translation by a better one. 
‘ Yatne krite yadi na sidhyati, ko’tra doshah,’ says 
the Hitopadesa. 

‘Now, one Sanskrit scholar, who signs himself a 
Teacher, has kindly done what I ask for. He has 
found fault with two words in my translation, but 
in both cases I believe I am right and he is wrong. 

**1. I have used ‘hisi’ as an dtmanepadin. Is 
that wrong? I know guite well that ‘hisi’ as a raud- 
hadika is parasmaipadin ; also ‘ hisi’ as one of the 
adhritiya roots. Then why did I write ‘ himsasva’ ? 
Because I studied Sanskrit, not simply from 
Panini’s Sitras, but historically ; and I hold that 
as Sanskrit certainly existed before Paxini wrote 
its grammar, so there are many words and gram- 
matical forms in Sanskrit literature of which 
Paxini knew nothing. I do not speak of the 
Vedic literature only, or of the Buddhist litera- 
ture. But take the Muahdbhérata. Surely words 
and forms which Vydsa used are Sanskrit, and 
what was good enough for him is good enough for 
me, a mere barbarian? Now I ‘read Mahdbh. 
Anusisana-parva, v. 4556: Kalo himsate dharma- 
viryam—i.e., ‘Time destroys the strength of the 
law ;’ isnot ‘himsate’ here an fitmanepadin ? If you 
will consult the excellent Sanskrit Dictionary com- 
piled by Boehtlingk and Roth, you will find this 
and similar instances. That dictionary is the first 
attempt at an historical dictionary of the Sanskrit 
language, giving you references and authorities 
for every meaning of a word, and showing you 
how much of Sanskrit there was not dreamt of 
even in Panini’s philosophy. 

‘* However, I myself disliked ‘ himsasva,’ though 
for a different reason, and in the text which I sent 
to H.H. Raja Sourendra Mohan Tagore I suggest 
‘ukshinddhi ’ as more powerful. 

‘* With regard to my critic’s second correction, I 
can appeal to good native authorities in my 
defence. ‘Lokapravidinim’ was not meant for 
‘one who makes others utterasound.’ ‘ Prandda’ 
is explained in the Amarakosha by ‘ sabdo nuriga- 
gah’—i.e., ‘an utterance or word arising from 
affection.’ The commentator adds: ‘ gunanura- 
gotthah sabdah, a sound or word arising from 
affection for, or admiration of, good qualities.’ 
‘Lokapravddinim’ therefore means ‘he who is 
possessed of the praise of the world’—in other 
words, glorious. However, here again, as I told 
Raja Sourendra Mohan Tagore, I am myself not 
at all satisfied. I should have preferred ‘sarva- 
prahlidinim.’ But here ‘pra’ before ‘hl’ would 
become long, though before ‘ hr’ it might remain 
short ! 

‘*Now let your Pandits judge, and, if Iam wrong, 
let them suggest something better. You must 
have a Sanskrit translation of ‘God save the 
Queen.’ For, first of all, unless those who know 
Sanskrit, and whoare still the guides of the people, 
can sing from their very hearts ‘God save the 
Queen,’ the whole movement may as well be given 
up altogether as hollow, or, at all events, as 
premature. Secondly, when people from differ- 
ent parts of India meet, in what vernacular are 
they to join? Let the Mohammedans sing in 
Persian or in Arabic if they like; the people of 
India have only one lingua franca—their sacred, 
their beautiful, and their easily intelligible Sans- 
krit.—Believe me, yours very truly, 

“KF. Max Mituer.”’ 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE NAMES “TRISANTON” AND “ ANTONA.” 

Sheffield: Aprii 15, 1883. 
In Ptolemy’s description of the coast-line of 
Britain he mentions a river Trisanton, the 
position of which, relatively both to Cantium 
ou the east and to the Great Harbour on the 
west, answers precisely to that of the Sussex 
Ouse. The name Trisanton does not occur in 
any other ancient author; it is, however, a 
curious coincidence that a passage of Tacitus 
relating to Britain (Ann. xii. 31) contains the 
consecutive words ‘‘castris Antonam.” This 
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coincidence is sufficiently striking to excite a 
suspicion that it may not be purely accidental. 
I beg leave to offer two alternative suggestions 
respecting its explanation. 

1. It is well known that in one remarkable 
instance a local name in Ptolemy’s catalogue 
has been evolved out of a gross misunderstand- 
ing of a statement of Tacitus. In Ann. iv. 73 
the historian says that on the approach of the 
Roman army the besiegers of Flevum dispersed 
‘fad sua tutanda.” istaking the sense of 
these words, Ptolemy, or some interpolator of 
Ptolemy (Geog. ii., xi. 27), has gravely set down 
the longitude and latitude of the town of 
Siatutanda. With this fact in view, it does not 
seem a very wild conjecture that the name of 
Trisanton may have been derived from a mis- 
reading of Tacitus’ castris Antonam, and 
bestowed, absolutely at random, on a river left 
nameless in Ptolemy’s map. To suppose that 
the river referred to by Tacitus could be on the 
south coast would no doubt be an absurd 
blunder; but it is scarcely too absurd to be 
ascribed to the discoverer of Siatutanda. 

2. My other suggestion (which I myself 
se is that the correct reading in Tacitus is 

risantonam. There is no improbability in 
supposing that there may have been in Britain 
two rivers named Trisanton. On the contrary, it 
is very seldom indeed that a river has no name- 
sakes. Now, a British name which, in the first 
century, was Trisactona, would probably, ac- 
cording to a well-known tendency of the Cymric 
language, have lost its medial s before the 
time of the Angle conquest of the Midlands. This 
would allow us to equate Trisantona with Trent ; 
and reasons are not wanting for supposing that 
the Trent is the river to which Tacitus refers. It 
is true that the ‘‘ Antona” is commonly identi- 
fied with the Nen. This identification, however, 
seems to have been first suggested by the totally 
erroneous notion that the name Hamtun (North- 
ampton) is an accommodation of Antona. A 
better argument is that this supposition 
accounts for the fact that it was the Iceni who 
first rose in opposition to the measures taken 
by Ostorius, But it must be remembered that 
we have absolutely no knowledge respecting 
the limits of the territory occupied by this 
people in the first century A.D. Mr. Skene has 

roposed to identify the ‘‘Antona” with the 
Bes. I am not aware that the Trent has 
hitherto been suggested ; but it is certainly of 
all the eastward rivers the one which Ostorius 
would most naturally think of connecting witb 
the Severn. 

In conclusion, I will venture, with much 
diffidence, and with all deference to the judg- 
ment of better scholars, to propose the reading 
cunctosque cis Trisantonam instead of cinctosque 
castris Antonam. The sense of the whole pass- 
age as thus emended would be that Ostorius 
was preparing to disarm the suspected tribes, 
and to confine them all within the boundary 
formed by the Trent and the Severn. In 
extenuation of the audacity of this proposal, 1 
may plead that the words as they stand in the 
received text are no very natural expression of 
their apparent meaning, and that their awk- 
wardness has already tempted at least one 
editor into very considerable licence of conjeoc- 
tural emendation. HENRY BRADLEY. 








PUSHKIN AND THE ‘‘ WESTMINSTER REVIEW.” 
Naval and Military Club: April 23, 1883. 

As I am precluded from replying by letter 
in the pages of a magazine, I trust you will 
afford me the opportunity of defending my 
translation of Pushkin’s Eugene Oneguine from 
an attack which has been made upon it by the 
writer of an essay on that poet which appears 
in the current number of the Westminster 
Review. He pronounces it “ wooden,” “ full of 





clumsy lines,” and affirms that it ‘‘ exhibits a 
terrible baldness and thinness.” Turning, 
however, to the impression of October 1881 
of the same periodical, I find that it is ‘‘ com- 
mended as a specimen of smooth versification.” 
This discrepancy tends to foster a stoical in- 
difference to its opinions. 

This critic, though in the main confining him- 
self to bare assertion, evidently belongs to the 
commonplace tribe who imagine that in 
raking into a heap the feeblest lines of a 
metrical composition they are performing their 
office in an enlightened and respectable manner. 
But hardly a poem in existence—certainly not 
Oneguine in the original—would bear such 
treatment. However, I shall meet him on his 
own ground. And, first, it is clear that he fails to 
comprehend Pushkin’s humour. There “are six 
extracts from my translation which he quotes 
to ridicule. Three of these—in which the 
words titillate, tushes, rile occur—were plainly 
written by the poet in that jocular vein 
which ‘‘ Beppo” and ‘‘Don Juan” have 
made familiar to us. Though our critic objects 
to these words, they are all to be found 
in Webster; and if he were a sportsman he 
would not have had to consult Halliwell for the 
meaning of the word “tush.” Of course, they 
would be out of place in serious verse. Lower 
down, for reasons he fails to specify, he falls 
foul of the word ‘‘steamed.” This, in the 
original, is ‘‘smoked.” Pray, will he inform 
me whether it is smoke or steam which is seen 
to ascend from blood in frosty weather? The 
rhyme “‘ bruin,” “swoon,” is, of course, poor ; 
every other plan failed before I admitted it. 
But poetical licence allows these liberties 
occasionally. Does not Mr. Browning rhyme 
‘* Chablis” with “Rabelais” ? The line treat- 
ing of brushes is a literal translation of the 
original, and there is no obscurity hanging 
about it. 

I quite agree that it is an open question 
whether a prose or a metrical version best re- 
produces a foreign poem. But if prose be 
selected, why write it, as our reviewer does, as 
if it were verse, with a capital letter at the 
beginning of every line? Having ransacked 
my book for its blemishes, why assert that there 
are plenty more of them if only his precious 
space permitted their insertion? Why declare 
that lines will not scan without adducing a 
single example? These proceedings, though 
common, are suggestive of random writing, 
lax composition, or interested motives. They 
transcend the limits of just criticism. 

In fine, this writer, if he could articulate, 
would be found to mean no more than this : that 
it is easier to translate into prose than into 
verse, in which I heartily concur. In con- 
clusion, I hope the reader will adopt his 
exceedingly practical suggestion, ‘‘ simply to 
learn Russian,” if he wishes to understand 
Pushkin ! H. Spatprine (Lieut.-Colonel). 








“THE HEBREW MIGRATION FROM EGYPT.’’ 


My attention has been directed to a brief 
notice of my work, The Hebrew Migration from 
Koupt, which appears in the ACADEMY of 

rch 31 


The writer of this notice curtly dismisses my 
book by remarking that 
‘*it is unnecessary to say more than that, like other 
theories of the exodus, it has perforce in some 
degree become obsolete since M. Naville’s import- 
ant discovery of Pithom-Succoth and its identity 
with Herodpolis.”’ 
Anyone would gather from this that I had 
based some theory of the exodus upon the 
location of Pithom or Succoth elsewhere than 
at the site of M. Naville’s discovery, and that, 
with this discovery, my fanciful fabric tumbled 
to the ground. The fact is that I never made 





any attempt to identify Pithom or Succoth. I 
confined myself to stating generally that there 
was much to support the view propounded by 
Brugsch Bey, that the region from which the 
Israelites took their departure was in the 
neighbourhood of Zin, identified with the 
ancient Zoan ; but, so far as my views respect- 
ing the exodus are concerned, Egyptologists 
may place the “‘ treasure cities” of the Israel- 
ites in any part of the Delta they please, [ 
have made no attempt to trace the route of 
the Israelites within Egyptian territory. The 
object of my work is to follow the course of 
the released captives from the Egyptian frontier, 
‘“‘the edge of the wilderness,” to the region 
on the east of the Jordan, and to demonstrate 
that they proceeded by the ordinary caravan 
route across the Desert to Elim-Elath, at the 
head of the Gulf of Akaba; that the Sinaitic 
peninsula was never entered by them; that the 
so-called Desert of the Wanderings was tra- 
versed, and was for ever quitted by them, in 
about a week’s time; that from Elim-Elath 
(which, as Hebraists are aware, are plurals of 
the same word) the Israelites proceeded up the 
Araba to one of the Wadys leading to Petra 
(Kadesh) ; and I identify Mount Hor, Har ha 
har—the Mount of Mounts—as the Mount Sinai. 
The time ‘‘in the wilderness,” whether long or 
short (but which, being undetermined, was 
according to Hebrew usage described as ‘‘ forty 
years”), was for the most part passed by the 
Israelites at or near Petra (Kadesh) ; and 
ultimately, having failed to obtain permission to 
pass through Edom, they retraced their steps 
down the Araba to Elim-Elath, and then, 
skirting the east frontier of Edom, made their 
way to Moab and the trans-Jordanic region. 

Such is a brief résumé of my account of the 
Hebrew migration; and I may say, with some 
pride, that, while having made several dis- 
tinguished converts to my views, no critic has 
detected a single flaw in the chain of reasoning 
by which I seek to establish my conclusions. 

J. BAKER GREENE. 





1. I have said that Mr. Baker Greene’s 
‘* Hebrew Migration has become” in a degree 
obsolete “since the positive identification of 
Pithom-Succoth.” His third chapter has cer- 
tainly become obsolete—a chapter dealing 
entirely with the uncertainty of the sites, abso- 
lutely and relatively, of Raamses, Pithom, Suc- 
coth, and Etham. The positive identification of 
Pithom, and, still more, the identification of 
Pithom with Succoth, clears the air and gives a 
new view to the whole subject. It abolishes 
Brugsch’s theory, which Mr. Baker Greene 
weighs with great caution and judgment ; and it 
settles, once for all, the conflicting theories of 
Lepsius, de Rougé, Ebers, and others (including 
myself) as to the identity of Rameses and Tel 
Aboo Keshed, which is also known by the 
name of Tel-el-Maskhuta. I was myself quite 
wrong as to Tel-el-Maskhuta. I believed it to 
be Rameses, and it turns out to be Pithom. 
The establishment of one site, and the dis- 
covery that this one site is identical with a place 
hitherto believed to be a second site, gives a 
positive fuothold to the geographer and his- 
torian, and lends an entirely new complexion to 
this part of the enquiry. 

2. I certainly never intended to imply that 
Mr. Baker Greene’s exodus theory turned upon 
Pithom, or fell to the ground because of M. 
Naville’s discovery. Neither do I think that 
readers will so conclude. My expression ‘‘in a 
degree” excludes that possibility. I beg to 
assure Mr. Baker Greene that I had ‘‘ no such 
stuff in my thoughte.” 

I may add that I did not review the book at 
length, use it was only a second edition. 
Had it been new, I should have made a com- 
plete study of it. AmeE.tia B, EDWARDS, 
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Mackenzie. , 
8.30 p.m. Zoological: “ Limnaina and Euploeina, 
Two Groups of Diurnal tothe 
Sub-family Euploeinae, with 
Genera and Species,” II., by. E ; 
Coloration of Ani .”’ by Mr. Alfred Tylor; ‘New 
Clausiliae from the Levant, collected by Admiral T. 
Spratt,’ by Dr. O. Boettger. 
WEDNESDAY, May 2, 4.30 p.m. British Archaeological : 
Annual Meeting. 


m. Society of Arts : “Electricity as a Motive 


‘bes. 
" yal Institution: “Count 
of. 
ean: ‘* Cinchona iana,” by 
; “* Asteroidea of the Challenger 
Il., by Mr. W. Percy Sladen; “New 
cas froma Southern India,” y Mr. W. T. 
Dyer; * Revision of the Genus Entomobrya 
( ria),”” by Mr. G. Brook; “Mollusca of the 
ition,” by the Rev. R. Boog Watson. 
8 p.m. vil Engineers: ‘Electrical Units of 
Measurement,” by Sir W. Thomson. 
Frmay, May 4, 8 p.m. _Philological: “The English 
Name of the Letter ‘ Y,’”’ by Mr. C. B. Cayley. 
8p.m. Carlyle. 
9 p.m. sy Institution: ‘Weather Know- 
ledge in 1883,” by Mr. R. H. Scott. 
SATURDAY, May 5, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “Geo- 
graphical Evolution,” V., by Dr. A. Geikie. 








SCIENCE. 
E. WALLACE’S EDITION OF THE “ DE ANIMA,” 


APISTOTEAHS ITEPI ¥VYXHS.—Aristotle’s 
Psychology in Greek and English. With 
Introduction and Notes by Edwin Wallace. 
(Cambridge: University Press.) 

Tx1s handsome volume, the work of one who 

has been known for some time as a con- 

tributor to Aristotelian literature, is designed 
to supply the English student of the De 

Anima with an edition better suited to his 

wants and requirements than the well-known 

book of Trendelenburg. Mr. Wallace accord- 
ingly gives us, in addition to the Greek text, 

a translation en regard, a Commentary in 

English (96 pages), two Appendices, and a 

double Index. Prefixed to the whole is also 

an Introduction (116 pages), concerning 
which I must for certain reasons reserve what 

I have to say for the end of this notice. 
Owing to its technicalities and the em- 

barrassed style in which it is written, the De 

Anima is confessedly one of the hardest and 

most trying of Aristotle’s writings. Other 

and graver elements of difficulty, however, 
reveal themselves as soon as criticism sets to 
work to analyse the substance and structure 
of the book in the form in which it has come 
down to us. We observe a want of cohesion 
In the parts, discrepancies in the ideas, certain 
differences even in points of language; and 
there are here and there, at any rate, traces 
of an editor who appears to have had two 
texts before him, and made it his business to 
combine these two texts into one; and, be- 
sides the “ contamination” which it has thus 
undergone, the existing text would seem to 
have suffered sadly during the proceas of 
transcription. If the critical situation as 
regards the De Anima is now pretty well 








understood, it is impossible to overrate our 
debt to Torstrik—a true scholar, a man of 
great analytical power, and withal of a rare 
modesty and sincerity of character. One 
may, and indeed often must, dissent from him 
in questions of detail; but still, after every 
deduction is made, I think we must all feel 
that his De Anima is in its way one of those 


ual | fruitful and suggestive books which leave a 


lasting impression on the mind, and that it is 
now no longer permitted us to read the Aris- 
totelian text with the simple faith of a former 
generation of scholars. 

Mr. Wallace tells us in his Preface that, 
among other motives for producing this 
volume, he has thought it desirable to test 
the value of Torstrik’s criticisms, and that he 
has tried in several passages to maintain the 
general correctness of the ordinary text 
against Torstrik’s objections and ‘ emenda- 
tions.” This is, no doubt, a legitimate thing 
to do; at the same time it must be confessed 
that the attempt has its risks, and that it 
requires some courage to come forward to meet 
Torstrik on his own ground. Mr. Wallace’s 
work as an interpreter of Aristotle is not 
quite what one would expect from a scholar 
who undertakes to answer Torstrik; his 
translation, instead of reaching a high level 
of excellence, is disfigured by slips and 
inadvertencies which, in many cases, involve 
a strange perversion or misrepresentation of 
Aristotle’s meaning. Aristotle, with all his 
faults, is, on the whole, a fairly correct 
writer. We have to interpret him, therefore, 
just as we do Plato or Demosthenes-—by care- 
ful study of his language, by due attention 
to particles, the choice of terms, the order of 
words, and the like. And, as translators, our 
first duty is to express his meaning worthily ; 
if we wish to do justice to the logical force 
and precision of the original, we must 
remember that anything of the nature of idle 
words or careless phrases is, in a serious scien- 
tific statement, a solecism, and that the sense 
is not made clearer by superfluities of lan- 
guage. WhatI have been saying may seem 
a truism, but there is evidence before us that 
it is very easily forgotten or overlooked in 
practice. As a specimen of a sort of transla- 
tion which is not uncommon in these pages, 
I may take the passage in book ii., 1, 5, 
where Aristotle, after laying down that 
soul is an entelechy (or “ perfect realisation ”’) 
of the body, proceeds to draw a distinction : 
an entelechy, he says, may be either (1) 
latent or (2) manifested in activity—émurrnpy 
(the possession of knowledge) being a typical 
and familiar instance of the first kind ; Oewpia 
(the exercise of knowledge, “ active observa- 
tion”) of the second. The Greek of the 
passage presents no difficulty :— 
airn [scil. évreadxeia] 5& Atyerar Sixds, 7 mev ds 
éemiotnun, 7) 3 &s Td Oewpeiv. avepdy ody Bri ds 
émorhun [scil. évredéxera 7) Wuxh]: & yap TE 
brapxew thy Wuxhy Kal imvos Kal eyphyopals éorw, 
avaduyov 8h uty eyphyopois Te Oewpeiv, 5 8’ Favos 
Te Exew Kal uh evepyeiv. mpotépa Bt TH yevérn 
ém) Tov abrod H émorhun. 

The translation of this (p. 61) is as follows :— 
‘* Perfect realisation, however, is a word used 
in two senses; it may be understood either as 
an implicit state corresponding to knowledge as 
posseseed, or as an explicitly exercised process 
corresponding to active observation. Here, in 
reference to soul, it must evidently be under- 





stood in the former of these two senses; for the 
soul is present with us as much while we are 
asleep as while we are awake; and, while 
waking resembles active observation, sleep re- 
sembles the implicit though not exercised 
possession of knowledge. Now, in reference to 
the same subject, it is the implicit knowledge 
of scientific principles which stands prior.” 

On comparing the paraphrase with the 
original, one notes (1) an odd “ derangement” 
of conjunctions, for I presume that “ implicit 
though not exercised” should be “ implicit or 
not exercised;” (2) the rendering, ‘“‘ know- 
ledge of scientific principles,” gives us too 
much: the thing meant is what wes just 
before described as ‘‘ knowledge,’’ but in a 
philosophical writing “ knowledge” and 
“knowledge of scientific principles” can 
hardly be treated as identical; (3) ‘‘ stands 
prior,” on the other hand, gives us too little, 
as it is no translation of the Greek zporépa TH 
yevéce. (a formula with a very definite mean- 
ing in Aristotle), it fails to prepare us for the 
epithet zpury in the well-known definition of 
soul (évreA€xera 4) tpwTn owparos, &c.) in the 
next sentence in the text. Another instance 
of the same sort is in book ii., 4,10. Aris- 
totle is here dealing with a theory that 
nutrition is a relation between dissimilars ; 
this theory, he says, rests on the fact that the 
food has to be changed by digestion, which 
change (i.e., assimilation) implies that the 
food is acted upon by something unlike itself ; 
the object nourished, however, he adds, is not 
changed. It is, in this respect, like the 
carpenter as contrasted with his materials: 
the materials are modified by the carpenter, 
but the carpenter himself remains unchanged ; 
he merely passes from a state of inactivity to 
one of activity :— 

mdoxer Te H Tpoph dwd Tod Tpepouevov, GAA’ ob TodTO 
brd tis Tpophs, domep odd 5 réxtwv bxd tis VAns, GAN’ 
bm” éxelvov aitn: 6 8t réxTwy peraBddrAdAc pdvoy eis 
évépyeiay ef apylas. 


The following is given (p. 83) as the render- 
ing of this very straightiorward passage :— 


‘* The nutriment is affected to some extent by 
the object which it nurtures, while this is not 
altered by the nutriment, just as the artisan is 
not affected by the material on which he 
operates, but this material, on the contrary, 
by the artist: the workman only transforming 
it from inertness into actuality.” 

The translation, as will be seen, misses the 
point of the comparison, which manifestly 
depends on the analogy :— 

Tpepduevoy : Tpopy :: Téxtwy : HAN. 
Aristotle, therefore, is credited not only with 
a contradiction, but also with a strange 
absurdity. If I take a piece of wood and set 
to work to make it into a table, it is possible 
to say of me that in so doing I pass from 
inactivity to activity ; but who would dream 
of saying this of the wood, the passive or 
inert material ? 

This last is one of those inaccuracies which 
a careful reader may possibly discover by the 
light of nature, by an uneasy feeling that 
there is something wrong in the logic of tue 
statement. Here is another instance of the 
same stamp. In book iii. 2, 2, where Aris- 
totle asks how it is that we see (i.¢., know) 
that we see, he is made to reason in a very 
odd fashion (p. 135) :— 


‘** To perceive anything by sight is . . . to see; 
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and it is colour, or what possesses colour, that 
is seen. Hence... the original sense must, 
in order to perceive the seeing organ, possess 
colour also.” 

Whereas what Aristotle really tells us is this: 
“Our sense of sight, if it is to be perceived 
by sight, must also possess colour” («i operai 
Tis TO Opav, kal xpopa efe TO Spav zpOrov)—in 
other words, “‘ If we see that we see, sight 
becomes an object of vision, and, as an object 
of vision, must be coloured.” Again, in 
book iii, 12, 9, in a discussion as to the 
way in which things come to affect our 
senses, Aristotle observes parenthetically that 
the area over which a movement resulting 
from impact may extend varies according to 
the differences in the nature of the substances 
which receive the impact; the area of dis- 
turbance, which is ni/ in the case of a stone, 
is small in the case of wax, considerable in 
the case of water, and greatest in the case of 
air :— 

ei eis enpov Baer€ Tis, wéexpt TOUTOU exwwhOn Ews EBarer * 
Aldos BE ovdev* GAA Hdwp méexps wéppw, 5 3 ahp em 
TACIOTOV KIVEITOL. 

The gradation here so carefully indicated 
becomes unrecognisable in the translation :— 
‘*Tf one were to plunge anything in wax, the 
wax would be moved so far as one plunged it; 
a stone under similar treatment would not be 
moved at all, and water would be so to a still 
greater degree. Air, on the other hand, is 
moved to the greatest possible extent” (p. 189). 


To a still greater degree—as though the 
Greek were ért toppwrépw. But Aristotle has 
not said this, and it seems to me extremely 
disrespectful to him to imagine that in such 
a context he meant, or could have meant, to 
say it. 

In minor matters of detail the translation 
is far from being as faithful as it should be. 
In p. 7, for instance, drodidevar xara thy 
davraciay is, notwithstanding the note in 
Trendelenburg, rendered by “‘to present to 
the mind’s eye.” P. 13, “collect the views of 
those,” &c., is a translation, not of cvprapa- 
AapBavew, but of a varia lectio (a very bad 
one) ovpmeprapBaver. _ P. 29, ** contract 
and move” is given instead of ‘‘ attract and 
move "f(avvepéAxey Kai xwveiv). P. 37, Yryy 
dé mavres drovepovot TotTo padicG’ ws eimeiv is 
turned into “it is by almost all thinkers 
attributed to the soul;” and evs&€racros 
becomes “easy to be discovered.” P. 43, 
dy (denoting an immediate consequence, as 
it so frequently does in Aristotle) is taken to 
mean “no doubt.” P. 47, the familiar 
formula, p@Xov 8 iows (== or perhaps rather) 
is represented by “and what is still more 
worthy of notice.” P. 63, for ovoia 4 xara 
tov Adyov (i.e, the intelligible as distinct 
from the material substance of the body) the 
translator gives us “a real substance which 
expresses an idea.” PP. 67, epi érépas 
Suahopas tis wWryijs he renders by “ with 
respect to another specific aspect of the soul” 
—as though the Greek were diadopas. P. 
107, péAos is represented by “ measure ”— 
for which a Greek would say pérpov. Among 
the English equivalents chosen to represent 
Aristotelian or other technical terms the 
following might with advantage be amended. 
In p. 15 respiration is described as ** the 
boundary with which life is coterminous,” 
the Greek of this being rod {jv dpov— 





i.¢e., the distinctive mark of life. In two 
distinct passages “ transcendentalist”’ is 
made to stand for Aristotle’s SuaXexrixds. In 
p. 143 the translator speaks of ‘ the termina- 
tion of this point,’ where Aristotle was 
content to say merely 76 mepar. And in 
sundry places in the translation of book iii. 
one is surprised to find Aristotle suddenly 
talking Neokantism, as though he had learnt 
his philosophy at Oxford and were fresh from 
our examination schools. 

As regards the Commentary, it must suffice 
to say that the notes, when not based on 
materials already in Trendelenburg, are, in 
many instances, directed against Torstrik and 
intended to serve as an answer to his diffi- 
culties ; and that, in some cases, Mr. Wallace 
suggests corrections or alternatives for the 
renderings printed in his translation. The 
Introduction prefixed to the translation I 
have reserved to the last in order to give 
myself the pleasure of concluding this notice 
with a word of praise. It seems to me a 
decidedly useful, as well as a very readable, 
résumé of all matters bearing on Aristotle’s 
psychology, whether in the De Anima or 
elsewhere. Not the least interesting sections 
in this essay are those in which the writer 
traces the subsequent history of certain of 
Aristotle’s theories, or discusses the relation 
between his views and those of our modern 
psychologists. If I might be permitted to 
offer a practical suggestion, I venture to think 
that Mr. Wallace would do well to print the 
Introduction by itself as a separate mono- 
graph, so as to render it accessible to students 
who do not wish to possess the entire volume. 

I. Bywater. 








OBITUARY. 


Dr. J. M. ZreGiER, of Winterthur and Basel, 
died in the latter city a few days ago in his 
eighty-second year. He was the pupil, and 
afterwards the close friend and helper, of the 
famous geographer Karl Ritter, and a corre- 
sponding member of several learned societies. 
His last work, Hin geographischer Text zur 
geologischen Karte der Erde, was completed 
shortly before his death, and will be published 
this spring. He often said, during the late 
severe east winds, that he feared they would not 
allow him to live until he had finished it. Dr. 
Ziegler was the founder and director of the 
well-known Wurster Cartographical Institute 
at Winterthur, from which so many splendid 
maps and charts, especially of Switzerland, 
have been issued. His own valuable collection 
of maps, plans, and panoramas was presented 
by him a few years ago to the library of the 
Basel Naturforschende Gesellschaft. For many 
years past Dr. Ziegler prepared an annual 
report on the progress of Swiss cartography for 
the Vienna Geographical Society. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


Ture Cambridge University Press will publish 
immediately the second part of the first volume 
of the 7reatise on Natural Philosophy by Sir W. 
Thomson and Prof. Tait. The original design 
of the authors in commencing this work about 
twenty years ago has not been carried out 
beyond the production of the first of a series of 
volumes, in which it was intended that the 
various branches of mathematical and experi- 
mental physics should be successively treated. 
The intention of proceeding with the other 
volumes is now definitely abandoned; but much 





new matter has been added to the first volume, 
and it has been divided into two parts, in the 
second edition now completed in this second 
part. The original first volume contained many 
references to the intended future volumes; and 
these references have been allowed to remain 
in the present completion of the new edition of 
the first volume, because the plan of treatment 
followed depended on the expectation of carry- 
ing out the original design. An Index to the 
two parts has been prepared by Mr. Burnside, 
and schedules of the alterations from the first 
edition and of new matter introduced into both 
parts are added. The most important part of 
the labour of editing this second part has been 
borne by Prof. Darwin. 


UnvER the title of The Book of Health, 
Messrs. Cassell and Co. will issue next month 
an important volume upon the science of the 
preservation of health in every relation and 
condition of life. The work is edited by Mr. 
Malcolm Morris; and among the contributors 
are Mr. W. S. Savory, Sir Risdon Bennett, 
Dr. T. Lauder Brunton, Dr. J. Crichton 
Browne, Dr. J. Russell Reynolds, Dr. J. 8. 
Bristowe, Mr. ,Oharles 8S. Tomes, and Sir 
Joseph Fayrer. 


THE Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge will shortly publish, under the title of 
Chemists, another addition to the series of 
** Heroes of Science.” This volume, which is 
by Mr. M. M. Pattison Muir, of Caius College, 
Cambridge, will furnish, by means of selected 
biographies, a history of the progress of 
chemical discovery from the beginning of the 
inductive method until the present day. 


THE Society of Telegraph Engineers and 
Electricians has issued (Spon) a set of 
“Rules and Regulations for the Prevention of 
Fire Risks arising from Electric Lighting,” as 
re-arranged and modified by a committee 
recently appointed for the purpose. 


UNDER the name of chalchihuitl, or chalchi- 
huite, the Aztecs were familiar with a valuable 
green stone the identification of which has 
given rise to much discussion among mineralo- 
gists. According to Prof. W. P. Blake, this 
stone was a green variety of turquoise. Some 
time ago he described a locality in the Cerillos 
Mountains of New Mexico where this gem had 
been worked by the ancient Mexicans. He has 
recently contributed to the American Journal 
of Science an interesting paper in which he 
notices a new locality for this remarkable 
mineral. At Cochise Co., Arizona, on an eleva- 
tion known as the Turquoise Mountain, the 
chalchihuitl occurs in thin veins, and these 
veins have evidently been explored by the 
ancient miners. Prof. Blake seeks to identify 
his green turquoise with the callais, or callaina, 
of Pliny. 


Mr. R. A. Proctor has published two more 
volumes of collected articles— Mysteries of Time 
and Space, with twenty-four illustrations 
(Chatto and Windus); and a third series of 
Light Science for Leisure Hours (Longmans). 
We must confess that Mr. Proctor’s industry 
far surpasses that of his would-be reviewer. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


Pror. COWELL is lecturing this term at Cam- 
bridge on the Nala, the Hitopadésa, Delbriick’s 
Selected Hymns of the Rig Veda, and the 
Divydvadéna ; also on the Persian text of the 
Masnavi (Book I.) and the Akhldq-i Jaldli. 


Tue Saltair na Rann, or “ Psalter of the 
Staves or Quatrains,” a collection of 162 
Early-Middle-Irish poems, contained in its en- 
tirety only in the Rawlhnson MSS. in the 
Bodleian Library, and never before printed, 
will be published immediately in the “ Anecdota 
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Oxoniensia ” series, under the editorship of Mr. 
Whitley Stokes. Bentley’s Plautine Emenda- 
tions from his Copy of Gronovius, edited by 
Mr. E. A. Sonnenschein, Professor of Classics 
in the Mason College, Birmingham, forms the 
new part in the classical portion of the same 
series, 

AMONG the foreign issues of the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge for next month 
will be a new translation of the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer into Turkish by Dr. Keolle and 
Ahmed Towfik Effendi; and an English-Ibo 
Vocabulary for the use of missionaries and 
others in the region of the Niger, West Coast 
of Africa. 

Messrs. Ginn, HEATH AND Co., of Boston, 
U.S., announce a Sanskrit Reader, by Prof. 
Charles R. Lanman, of Harvard University. 


AT a recent meeting of the Société nationale 
des Antiquaires de France, M. de Rougé read a 
paper upon the Egyptian antiquities in the 
museum at Nantes presented by M. Caillaud. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
Royat Asiatic Socrery.—(Monday, April 16.) 


Str Bartie Frere, President, in the Chair.—H.H. 
the Khedive of Egypt was elected a member.—Mr. 
Satow read a paper from Mr. B. H. Chamberlain 
on ‘*‘Two Points of Japanese Archaeology,’ in 
which the writer discussed, at some length, the 
views recently propounded to the Academie des 
Inscriptions at Paris by the well-known Japanese 
scholar, M. Léon de Rosny, Mr. Chamberlain’s 
object being to discuss the evidence on two 
points—(1) the documentary sources of our know- 
ledge of archaic Japan; and (2) the so-called 
‘divine characters’’ said to have been used by the 
Japanese before the introduction of the Chinese 
ideographic writing. As the mythological portion 
of this subject has been already fully treated by 
Mr. Satow and himself in the Transactions of the 
Asiatic Society of Japan, Mr. Chamberlain limited 
himself to the discussion of the sources of our know- 
ledge of Japanese antiquity, and to the question of 
the ‘‘ divine characters,”’ on the latter head express- 
ing his decided opinion that there was no ground 
whatever for supposing that the Japanese had, 
anciently, any native system of writing. Admit- 
ting, he said, that Japanese literature commences 
early in the eighth century a.p., with materials 
referring to a still older date, no passage in any 
way referring to these ‘‘divine characters’? can 
be found earlier than the thirteenth century. 
Moreover, throughout the whole of the archaic 
literature, there is no allusion to any books or 
writing materials previous to the introduction of 
Chinese or Korean learning. At the close of the 
paper Mr. Satow exhibited a curious collection of 
Korean works. 
Royat Purystcat Society or Eprnsurcu.— 
(Wednesday, April 18.) 

B. N. Peacu, Ese., in the Chair.—Dr. R. H. 
Traquair exhibited a skeleton of the extinct soli- 
taire, which he had put together from bones 
brought home by the transit expedition of 1875. 
The bird, he said, inhabited one of the islands of 
the Indian Ocean at the time it was first colonised 
by Europeans; and, like the dodo, it had suffered 
extinction, its extirpation being accelerated by the 
circumstance that, owing to the shortness of its 
wings, it was quite unable to fly.—There was next 
read a paper by Mr. John Gibson on a hitherto 
unrecorded specimen of the great auk, belonging 
to the Duke of Roxburghe. A variety of interest- 
ing particulars were given as to the disappearance 
of this once plentiful bird. The last seen alive in 
Scottish waters was captured off St. Kilda in 1821 
or 1822. One was caught in Waterford harbour 
in 1834; and, since that time, there was no well- 
authenticated instance of its occurrence in British 
waters. On a small island off Iceland it survived 
till 1844, when the last specimens were taken. 
Now that the bird has become extinct, skins and 
eggs have grown exceedingly valuable. Of sixty- 
seven eggs known to be in existence, forty-three 
are in the United Kingdom—two of these being 
in the Edinburgh Museum of Science and Art. 





Of seventy-two skins recorded, Great Britain and 
Ireland only possess twenty-two, not one of 
which belongs to any Scottish collection. The 
rey now brought forward had been found in 
the bird collection of the Duke of Roxburghe, 
which was formed between 1830 and 1840;. and, as 
that was the time when the great auks were being 
systematically done to death on the Iceland sker- 
ries, it was supposed that the specimen in question 
had come from that quarter. It wasan adult male, 
in full summer plumage. 
Socrery or Hetienic Srupres.—( Thursday, 
April 19.) 

Pror. Newton, C.B., in the Chair.—Mr. Walter 
Leaf read a paper on the arrangement of Homeric 
body-armour, and the meaning of the terms 
twornp, tGua, ulrpn, &c. The writer tried to prove, 
alike from the testimony of scholiasts and the 
evidence of vases, that the féua was part of the 
breastplate, and not, as most modern writers have 
supposed, a separate apron. He also maintained 
that considerable changes took place in the fashion 
of armour between Homeric and historical times. 
—The Chairman read a paper, contributed by Mr. 
George Dennis, of Smyrna, on two painted archaic 
sarcophagi recently exhumed at Clazomenae, 
together with fragments of several others. Mr 
Dennis pointed out that the extreme rarity of 
painted Greek pottery on the Asiatic coast made 
the testimony of these sarcophagi of great value ; 
and that in several points of detail the scenes de- 
picted on them differed from those on the pottery 
of other parts of Greece. In many respects they 
appear, on the other hand, closely to resemble 
scenes painted on the walls of Tarquinii and 
Clusium. The scenes depicted are lions seizing 
their prey, sphinxes, combats of warriors, horse- 
men, chariot-races, and human heads, with 
decorative patterns sometimes of an elaborate and 
beautiful kind.—Dr. Waldstein gave some account 
of two pictures of Athens, made in the seventeenth 
century, found by him in the Philips Library at 
Cheltenham. 


FINE ART. 
EXHIBITION of the WORKS by MEMBERS of LA SOCIETE des IM- 
PRESSIONISTES, Also of Mr, J. FORBES-KOBERTSON’S Picture of the 
CHURCH SCENE in “ Much Ado About Nothing,” painted expressly for 
Henry Irving, Esq.—NOW ON VIEW at Messrs, DOWDESWELL’S, 133, 


NEW ROND STREET (two doors from the Grosvenor Gallery), Admission 
One Shilling. 





A. 1, HATG.—An Etching of “AN OLD HANSE TOWN,’ by Axel 
Herman Haig, is the Froutispiece to *“* THE ART JOURNAL” for MAY 
(price 2s. 6d.), This Etching is one of the finest Mr. Haig has done, 

J.-J. LEFEBVRE,—A Line Engraving by A. LAMOTTE appenrs in “ THE 
AKT JOURNAL” for MAY (price 2s. 6d.), entitled “* THE YOUNG BRIDE,” 


W. COLLINS, R.A.—A Beautiful Facsimile of a Drawing by W. Collins, 
from the National Co'lection at the British Museum, called “* A KENTISH 
RATCATCHER,” appears in the MAY “* ART JOURNAL” (price 24. 64.), 

“THE ART JOURNAL” for MAY (price 2s 6d) contains an Etching, by 
A. li. Hate, of “AN OLD HANSE TOWN ;” a Line Engraving of “ TITE 
YOUNG BuIDE,” after LEFEBVRE ; and «a Facsimile of a Drawing, ** A 
KENTISH RKATCATCHER,” by W. CoLLins, R.A. ere are ulso a 
number of splendid'y illustrated Articles. among which are “VENICE as 
PAINTED by the MODERN,” “ THE BACKWATERS of the THAMES,” 
“THE YEKAR’S ADVANCE in ART MANUFACTURES: Textiles, Lace, 
Tapestry, Stuffs ;” and an Il!ustrated Supplement, with a Peper oa “* THE 
INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION at ROME.” 

SUPPLEMENT.—The SUPPLEMENT to “THE ART JOURNAL” for 
MAY (price 2s, 64.) is an Article on *“* THE INTERNATIONAL EX- 
HIBITION of FINE ARTS at ROME,” illustrated with Four large 
Engraviugs. 








SOME BOOKS ON ARCHAEOLOGY. 


History of Ancient Art. By Dr. Franz von 
Reber. Translated by Jos. Thacher Olarke. 
Sampson Low.) The learned Director of the 

avarian Royal Picture Galleries does not use 
the term ancient art in the most comprehensive 
sense. The main portion of his treatise is 
devoted to the art of Greece and Rome; and the 
other countries referred to are only those which 
have had some influence on European art, such 
as Egypt, Babylon, Assyria, Persia, and Asia 
Minor, India being left quite unnoticed. There 
is no attempt to put forward novel or startling 
theories, but the author has been content to 
trace the development of art in each of 
the above-mentioned countries succinctly and 
clearly, and to show their mutual relationship 
and influences. The illustrations are plentiful 
and well selected, but badly executed. Many 
of them are smudgy and indistinct, and the 
character of the originals has evaporated as if 





they were copies of copies, and not always of 
good copies. The Capitoline Wolf, for instance, 
is a mere caricature. Grotesqueness is the 
only quality exhibited in this engraving, instead 
of the earnest, savage watchfulness which so 
powerfully impresses all who see the original 
for the first time. To say that this statue 
‘*gacrifices to realism all artistic beauty” 
scarcely hite the mark. It is the spirit of a 
wolf, and not the form, to which beauty is 
sacrificed, and the sacrifice is justified by the 
result. Then, again, the view of the Etruscan 
tomb near Isola Farnese is grossly exaggerated. 
The chamber looks about three times the size of 
the original. It was a pity not to have given 
drawings of the paintings on the wall, as they 
show the peculiarity of the Etruscan method of 
treating animals, of which the illustration from 
the tomb at Caere affords no example. The 
chapter on Greek sculpture is very good, show- 
ing, by reference to well-known statues, the 
stages through which the art passed—from the 
passionless grandeur and ideal simplicity of 
Phidias to the vehement excitement of Myron, 
and, finally, the technical excellence, but 
pone en a | pathos, of the Laocoon. The 
identification of the figures on the gables of the 
Parthenon is not very thoroughly treated. The 
well-known group of two goddesses is called 
Aphrodite in the lap of Peitho, without any 
hint being given that some scholars consider 
them to be two of the Fates. The translator 
has retained too many unnecessary technical 
terms, though he has been careful to explain 
them in a glossary. The type looks uncom- 
monly like an American make, though the 
name of an English printer is appended; and 
the paper has that unpleasant shininess so 
trying to the eyes by candlelight, which is 
happily commoner across the Atlantic than in 
our old-fashioned country. The longer we 
keep it out of England the better for everybody, 
except the spectacle-makers. However, in 
spite of these drawbacks, the book deserves to be 
recommended as containing a fairly accurate 
and judicious account of the early history of art, 
with more attention to detail than might have 
been expected from its size. 


Spiinnen friin Brons-ildern och ur dem nir- 
mast utviklade former. P.I. By O. Montelius. 
(Stockholm.) The first part of Oscar Mon- 
telius’ work on the fibulae of the Bronze 
ago has lately appeared in Swedish, with a 
brief résumé in French ; and a French edition 
of the whole may, we learn, be shortly 
looked for. There are too few of such mono- 
graphs, really well illustrated, concise and 
clearly arranged, though we in England can 
point to the arrangement of such collections as 
the Pitt-Rivers as evidence that we have not, 
as the author’s reproach suggests, altogether 
neglected this fruitful field of research. Taking 
the common “ safety pin” asa starting-point, the 
various types into which the variants fall are 
classified and exemplified very thoroughly in 
this little study. Nota single part of the simple, 
though not primitive, instrument but has 
suffered some strange metamorphosis! Now the 
catch is flattened into a disk or diamond-shaped 
plate, now lengthened into a tube, now knobbed 
and put back to the bow; the bow is alter- 
nately shortened, lengthened, squared, rounded, 
decked with studs, grain-work, braces, rings, 
plates, amber beads, figures of birds and beasts 
and men, or tricked with hanging ornaments ; 
while the spring is found doubled, multiplied 
into coils, changed into a solid roll, or hinge, or 
magnified into gigantic proportions in relation 
to the other parts of the brooch. The Italian 
groups, with either simple or two-springed 
bow, are very distinct ; the Hungaro-Scandi- 
navian examples are marked by their spiral 
catch and coil spring; the Greeks character- 
istically seized on the spring as the feature 
of the fibula, and curled the wire into two 
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spirals, from the centres of which catch and 
pin spring. As a chapter in aesthetic history, 
this monograph should please artists, and it 
might furnish the matter for a valuable lecture 
to English working jewellers on the right use of 
ornament. The history of the fibula is here 
given for come two thousand years, starting from 
its first appearance about ten centuries before 
Christ. The author has succeeded in tracing 
all extant varieties back to one primordial type 
which, he inclines to believe, may have arisen 
in Italy. From it the Italo-Greek groups 
develop on one side, and the Hungaro-Scandi- 
navian on the other. Thetwo hundred illustra- 
tions of this fasciculus are taken from Italian 
and Greek fibulae, including many from the 
great find at Bologna. 

Via Appia: dens Historie og Mindes- 
merker. Af Poul Andra. ‘Forste Bind. 
(Copenhagen: Gyldendalske Boghandel.) The 
large ecale on which this work has been projected 
cannot fail to awaken some surprise. The pre- 
sent volume contains over three hundred large 
octavo pages, and it is intimated that at least 
three more yolumes—probably a larger number 
—are yet to follow. From this account of the 
magnitude of the work, the reader will naturally 
expect to find in it an exhaustive discussion of 
the many archaeological problems connected 
with the Appian Way and its monuments, based 
on careful personal study of the remains, and 
incorporating the results of all modern re- 
searches on the subject. A scientific mono- 
graph of this kind, by a competent scholar, 
would no doubt find a considerable number of 
readers, and might furnish valuable aid to the 
student of classical antiquity. Strange to say, 
however, it is to the ‘‘ general reader,” not to 
the archaeologist or the classical scholar, that 
this voluminous work is intended principally to 
appeal. ‘he present volume (sect. i., ‘On the 
Appian Way in General;” sect. ii., “‘On the 
Roman Villas,” chaps. i.-v.) contains but little 
information beyond what might be gathered by 
anyoue from the classical authors and the or- 
dinary collections of Roman inscriptions. The 
author has certainly made diligent use of these 
sources; but the matters on which he has chiefly 
dwelt are only very remotely connected with his 
ostensible subject. The work might, in fact, be 
not unfairly described as a collection of gossipy 
essays on Roman biography and Roman life 
and manners. <A specimen of M. Andrz’s 
extraordinary diffuseness may be seen in the 
chapter on ‘‘ The Gardens of Crassipes,” where 
thirty pages are taken up with the description 
of a banquet of which the sole documentary 
mention is contained in exactly nine words of 
Cicero. An eccentric peculiarity of M. Andrz’s 
book is the entire absence of any graphic illus- 
tration, either in the form of maps or views of 
scenery or buildings. There is, however, one 
ludicrous exception—a diagram showing the 
places occupied at table (according to M. 
Andra’s conjecture) by the several guests at 
the above-mentioned banquet! If this first 
volume may be taken as a sample, M. Andra’s 
book will certainly not be one which the student 
of Roman antiquities need be anxious to place 
on his shelves. The style, however, is very 
lively and readable; and if the book had ap- 
peared in Italy, where the subject is one of 
some general interest, it would very probably 
have obtained considerable popularity. Whether 
the Danish ‘general reader” is likely to be 
attracted by a treatise of such length on such a 
subject is a question on which an English critic 
is not bound to offer an opinion. 











THE IMPRESSIONISTS EXHIBITION. 


Messrs. DowDESWELL AND DOWDESWELL de- 
serve well of the public for having organised— 
in conjunction, we believe, with M. Durand 
Ruel, of Paris—an adequate, though we can 
hardly say a complete, exhibition of the works 
of the French Impressionists. It may be that 
M. Sisley, who is the weakest member of the 
society, is represented too amply, and that M. 
Pissaro, interesting as he often is, is likewise in 
too'great force. It may be also, as has been else- 
where urged, that a masterpiece of M. Renoir, 
an acknowledged chef-d’euvre of a very bold 
kind, the ‘‘Noces 4 Bougival,” is wanting ; 
and that there is hardly enough of the work of 
M. Degas, who is held up to us, in criticism 
and comment, as the genius of the party. Still, 
M. Degas is represented by at least seven works, 
which display his versatility of theme as well 
as his skill of hand. Here is his famous 
milliner’s interior, ‘‘ Chapeaux ;” here is more 
than one example of his hardly less famous 
scuttering ballet girl ; here is a study of a race- 
horse and jockey. All this is very interesting, 
very modern, and, to the British public—the 
lovers of accepted things—very novel. It will 
not suffice to give to M. Degas in England 
quite the rank that his very warmest extollers 
claim for him ; that is, he will not, by reason 
of these brilliant experiments, succeed in making 
us forget the masters to whom our admiration 
is already pledged. But it will amply suffice 
to prove to all who are open to be convinced 
that the chief painter of the Impressionist school 
has rare gifts of observation, and that his skill 
and agility of hand are not less remarkable than 
his quickness of sight. Shall we also praise his 
freedom of spirit—that mental quality by which 
he is enabled to be interested in types to which 
the devotion of the artist is but seldom given ? 
M. Degas is no worshipper of beautiful form. 
It may be that he recognises its value and 
virtue; but it is not that with which he is 
pre-occupied. Sentiment hardly engages him 
at all. His conception is wholly pictorial, not 
in the least literary ; but bizarre effects of light, 
shade, and colour—these indeed interest him. 
And he is curiously alive to the charm of rapid 
and energetic movement, to the fascination of 
strenuous action; and that is no doubt why he 
loves the jockey and takes long to tire of the 
dancer. 

After M. Degas comes M. Renoir, it is 
said. M. Renoir is to some extent a land- 
scape painter, but in landscape he yields to 
M. Claude Monet. M. Renoir is more par- 
ticularly a er of the figure, a painter of 
drapery and of engaging accessories. Or is 
it more accurate to say that he is a painter of 
all things in which noble colour is most wont 
to occur, for a colourist he is assuredly, and 
that, perhaps, first of all? Still, he, too, is an 
observer of character, as one at least of his 
portraits shows; but he is so to a less extent 
than is M. Degas, or seems so by what we may 
know of him in the present exhibition. Admirers 
of his great and audacious masterpiece, the 
‘** Noces 4 Bougival” (which is presumably in 
Paris since it is not at the Messrs. Dowdeswell’s), 
would say of him, however, that he is really 
hardly below M. Degas in the possession of that 
enterprising spirit which sends him on errands 
of artistic enquiry into strange worlds. Any- 
how, M. Renoir is a man of talent, a man of 
acquirements, a serious artist, by no means a 
prey to the caprices of the moment. 

When we come to the pure landscape painters, 
we find the Impressionists less interesting. 
Still, M. Claude Monet is a substantial worker, 
and not only a man with a theory, an artist 
with a parti-pris. His “ Petit Bras 4 Argen- 
teuil” may perhaps be accounted the best of 
the several pieces of his work now exhibited 
in Bond Street. But there are other bril- 
liant examples, if hardly one in which some 





approach to subtlety is united so well with 
vividness. Very ordinary country satisfies M. 
Monet, it seems. Itis not as a learned draughts- 
man of landscape, either mountainous or widely 
extended, that he recommends himself to us. 
He paints by preference, one may say, 2 common 
bend of a common river—for the Seine is not 
very remarkable at Argenteuil—or a bit of cliff 
that might be almost anywhere along a hundred 
miles of Norman coast. But when he has got 
his locality, as it were, without seeking it, he is 
very particular about his effect. He paints the 
light he loves. His impressions of the effects 
he would record are vivid, and his record is 
personal. 

The Impressionist exhibition will no doubt 
give rise to a good deal of discussion. Very 
conventional, yery orthodox people will see 
nothing in it but eccentricity. In certain 
quarters it is sure to be abused ; in others it may 
be praised too much. But it will, at all events, 
excite interest ; and generally there will be a 
disposition to admit, not indeed the supremacy, 
re ees the attractiveness, of an unfamiliar 

ent. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
AN ENGLISH PORTRAIT OF GOETHE. 
Leipzig, Goethestrasse, No. 7. 


In 1819 our Goethe sat for his likeness to the 
well-known English portrait-painter, George 
Dawe, R.A., who died in 1829. I should much 
like to know in whose possession the picture is 
at the present time. I have no means of follow- 
ing its fortunes, beyond a knowledge of the 
bare fact that after the death of George Dawe 
it became the property of Henry Dawe. Oan 
any of your readers identify this Henry Dawe? 
Is he yet alive? Supposing him to be dead, is 
anyone aware into whose hands the picture 
passed after his death? It was engraved by 
Thomas Wright in 1821, and some years later by 
Posselwhite [sic], but I am ignorant of the 
exact date. This second engraving describes 
Henry Dawe as the possessor of the original, 
and was published by Charles Knight, of Lud- 
gate Street, under the superintendence of the 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 
Possibly a London Directory of, say, 1840—for 
that must be near the time when the Possel- 
white engraving was published—may give some 
clue to the identity of Henry Dawe. 

FR. ZARNOCKE, 
Prof. Ordinar. at the University of Leipzig, 
Editor of the Litterarischen Centralblattes. 











ROMANO-BRITISH LETTERS AT STONEHENGE. 
London: April 24, 1883. 

In my letter last week, I omitted to say that 
the capital Y on the trilithon at Stonehenge 
(which is, perhaps, a symbol) is five times the 
size of the letters forming the inscription. 
There are letters adjoining which may date 
from the commencement of the last century, 
the weathering of which, when examined with 
a lens, will be found to be very different. 

I wish to add that the Rev. J. Crombie has 
identified the lichen on the couplet as Petusiaria 
communis var. rupestris. In his article in the 
new edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, in 
speaking of the slow growth of rock lichen, he 
mentions an instance which came under his 
own observation of a plant, nearly half-a- 
century old, the fructification of which had not 
then commenced, though in a locality suited to 
its habits. As regards the longevity of lichens, 
also, it appears that their life ‘‘ bears in itself 
no cause of death, and is only to be ended by 
external injuries, or by the alteration of climate 
and atmospheric conditions.” , 

Destruction, due to the former cause, 18 
threatening both lichen and letters on the 
leaning stone, owing to the impending fall of 
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that fine monolith. Oan no arrangement b® 
made by the respected owner of the monumen 


for its preservation ? 
J. Park HARRISON. 








PREHISTORIC REMAINS NEAR SAN REMO. 
London: April 17, 1883. 

I see that attention has been called in the 
AcapEMy to the prehistoric remains on the 
seaward spurs of the Maritime Alps. I noted 
some time since in the Alpine Journal the 
existence of such remains on the tops of 
the Monte Caggio and Monte Bignone, near 
San Remo. Last autumn I saw, but did not 
reach, another similar hill-fort (?) on one of 
the summits (L’Aution) between the Roja and 
Vesubia. ; 

fhe inscribed rocks of the Laghi delle 
Meraviglie, near San Dalmazzo di Tenda, 
deserve also the attention of competent critics. 
Comparing the drawings of them given by Mr. 
Moggridge—Z'he Meraviglie (Reeve and Co., 
Covent Garden ; 1868)—with plates in the Pro- 
ceedings of the Russian Geographical Society 
(1882), they would seem singularly to resemble 
similar rock-sketches found in Central Asia. 

But I make no pretence to any knowledge in 
theee matters. 


Dovaitas W. FRESHFIELD. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


THERE are three private views to-day (April 
28)—at the Grosvenor Gallery, and at the two 
water-colour societies. Owing to the accident 
of the first Monday in May being on the latest 
day possible, the private view at the Royal 
Academy is not till next Friday. 


WE have entered upon a period during which 
the art sales are of great interest to the genuine 
amateur as distinguished from the nouveau riche 
who sees in famous modern pictures an oppor- 
tunity for making a profitable investment. All 
tastes, though—we can hardly say all pockets— 
are considered in the dispersion of the Aston 
Rowant Oollection, which takes place at Christies’ 
to-day. Next week we hope to be able to 
supply a brief note on this remarkable sale, and 
also on the dispersion of Mr. Addington’s many 
and rare examples of the Liber Studiorum of 
Turner. After that will come in due time— 
and the time is hard upon us—the sale of the 
Griffiths cabinet of prints, among which is to 
be seen that extraordinary rarity of which 
millionaires and public galleries will not fail to 
dispute the possession—the only impression of 
the etching of the Advocate yan Tolling, by 
Rembrandt, which can ever come into the 
market. This is the print which caused the 
Chevalier de Claussin, the Rembrandt expert 
of his day, to make that famous scene which 
has become matter of history. Will the ex- 
citement be as keen on the present occasion ? 


WE understand that Mr. Harry Quilter 
intends to publish, in the course of the ensuing 
week, a pamphlet containing criticisms of the 
_— Academy exhibitions for the last decade, 
and a summary of the general tendencies of 
English painting at the present day. 

WE understand that a biography of George 
Jamesone—the “Scottish Vandyke” as he has 
been styled by Walpole—for which Mr. John 
Bullock, of Aberdeen, has been engaged several 
years in collecting materials, is shortly to be 
published, by subscription, and in a limited 
edition. The volume is to contain a detailed 
catalogue of more than two hundred of the 
artist’s works, portraits forthe most part. Itis 
to be hoped that Mr. Bullock’s study of his 
subject has enabled him thoroughly to grasp 
the manner and characteristics of the painter, 





and to distinguish between his genuine works 
and much by other contemporary hands to 
which Jamesone’s name is popularly attached. 
The single example, for instance, ascribed to 
the ‘artist in the Scottish Loan Exhibition of 
1880 was a picture of at least doubtful 
authenticity. ‘the book is to contain a portrait 
of Jamesone, and a view of the picturesque old 
house in Aberdeen which he inhabited, en- 
graved by M. Amand Durand, aften pen draw- 
ings by Mr. George Reid, R.S.A., who, it seems, 
first suggested to the author the production of 
the biography. 


Ir is announced that Mr. G. A. Audsley, of 
Liverpool, has in the press a book on chromo- 
lithography which will trace the art through 
all its processes with the help of illustrations. 


‘THE forthcoming number of the Art Journal 
will have an etching by Mr. Haig of “An Old 
Hanse Town,” and the first of a series of 
illustrated articles on ‘‘The Backwaters of the 
Thames” by Mr. W. Senior. There will also 
be a Supplement this month, devoted to ‘‘ The 
International Exhibition at Rome,” with four 
engravings. 

THE ancient cathedral of Christ Churcb, 
Dublin, which has undergone so many trans- 
formations through the successive centuries of 
its existence, is the subject of an article in the 
May number of the Antiquary. 


THE National Gallery of Ireland has been 
enriched by two Canalettos, purchased at the 
Narischkine sale in Paris, and also by an early 
landscape of Gainsborough. 


Two Roman “finds” have been reported 
during the past week in the South-east of 
England. The one is of a large earthenware 
jar, containing more than eight hundred Roman 
bronze coins, mostly of the fourth century, which 


was dug up in the grounds of Cobham Hall, | P 


in Kent. ‘The other is of the site of a Roman 
villa, near Chiddinfold, in Surrey. In the 
latter case, little has yet been brought to light 
beyond foundations, tiles, and broken pottery ; 
but the existence of a Roman habitation in this 
region is a fact of much historical interest. 


TuE Rev. T. Worthington has been fortunate 
enough to recover nearly all the fragments of a 
Celtic cross which formerly stood near the 
parish church of St. Teath, near Camelford, in 
Cornwall. He has undertaken to restore the 
cross, and place it in its old position ; and it is 
hoped that admirers of early Christian art in 
England will contribute to the necessary ex- 
penditure. 

THE international exhibition of engravings 
which is to be held at Vienna this autumn 
promises to be of much importance with regard 
to the recent development of the art. Lt is 
hoped to gather a fairly complete collection of 
the several methods of reproduction since 1850, 
both in Europe and in the United States. The 
following processes will all be admitted :— 
Engraving oucopper, &c., etching, lithography, 
wood-engraving, designs and water-colours 
destined only to be reproduced, and heliogravure 
and other similar modes of book illustration 
short of simple photography. The exhibition 
is being got up by the Gesellschaft fiir verviel- 
filtigende Kunst, or Society of Engraving, at 
Vienna, under the patronage of the Archduke 
Ludwig Victor, and under the presidency of 
Count Hugo von Abensperg-Traun. It will 
open on September 15, and close on November 1. 


MpME. DARMESTETER (Helena Hartog), wife 
of Dr. A. Darmesteter, Professor at the Sor- 
bonne, will have a portrait of Miss Maggie 
Okey, the pianist, in this year’s Salon. 

AFTER a competition, open to all French 
artists, a prize of 40,000 frs. (£1,600) has been 
awarded to M. Paul Baudouin for his design for 





the decoration of the Salle des Mariages at the 
mairie of Saint-Maur-les-Fossés in Paris. 


_ THe Grand-Ducal Government of Baden 
intends to ‘‘ restore” the magnificent ruins of 
the Oastle of Heidelberg. The restoration at 
present aims at nothing more than the preserva-: 
tion of the building from total decay. A 
commission has been appointed of architects 
and engineers, under the presidency of Ober 
baurath Helbling and Prof. Lang. 


_A BURIED treasure of gold and silver coins, 

rings, brooches, and other ornaments were dis- 
covered recently at Slagelse, in Zealand. The 
Slagelseposten says that fifty-six of the silver 
coins are English—Edward I. to Edward III. 
There were thirty-seven gold pieces of Philip 
VI. of Valois; and two gold gulden of the 
Burggraf Friedrich V. of Nuremberg (1372- 
98). The largest number of the gold pieces 
in the ‘‘find’’ are guiden coined at Liibeck 
between 1400 and 1450, of which there are 
144, The silver pieces of Philip VI. (210 in 
number) were coined in Tours. 


In the AcADEMY of January 20, Mr. J. E. 
Pfeiffer offered £50 towards the fund for sup- 
porting Mr. W. M. Ramsay’s archaeological 
explorations in Asia Minor, provided that an 
additional £150 were raised. The condition 
has been fulfilled; and Mr. Pfeiffer has this 
week sent his cheque to Mr. G. A. Macmillan, 
secretary to the fund. 











THE STAGE. 


Mr. Epcar Bruce, having been unable to 
make any use of his tenancy of the Prince of 
Wales’s Theatre, has taken the Imperial for a 
while; and there, under his auspices, Miss 
Lingard began early in the week a series of 
performances of “Camille.” We had the 
leasure of pointing out, a little time since, that 
in Miss Lingard the London stage had made 
the acquisition of a new actress of real ability, 
intelligence, and experience—an artist, in fine. 
But we doubt the wisdom of her continued 
appearance in ‘‘ Camille,” though the part of 
the heroine has admittedly the essential for an 
actress's success—the opportunity for dramatic 
action. But the play is curiously unhealthy ; 
it is only sentimental where it ought to be 
frank ; it is interesting but at rare intervals ; 
it is not really a study of character at all. Miss 
Lingard should shortly be afforded the occasion 
of playing, not perhaps a better part, but at 
least a better piece. There must always be 
great attractions to draw people to the Imperial 
Theatre. Like the Court, it is remote. Miss 
Lingard may be an attraction equal to the 
requirements of the situation. But ‘‘ Camille” ? 
That surely is not. 


Ir seems that some of those singularly true, 
if severe, things said lately about amateurs 
were said only in a Pickwickian sense. We are 
rather sorry for it. The amateur, in every art 
—in painting, literature, the stage—is nowa- 
days ‘‘ far too much with us ;” and, when he gets 
rapped pretty roundly on the kauckles, no one 
with a genuine love of excellence should affect 
to lament the occurrence. One or two of the 
remarks made on the occasion to which we refer 
may of course have been exaggerated when 
they got into the papers. But the audience did 
not misinterpret them at the time, nor is it 
desirable that they should do so now. The 
profession of the theatre is like to be in- 
vaded by well-placed incompetence and by 
conceit that is gifted with a social position. 
It is not much to the point, it appears to 
us, to urge for the amateur, as an ven | 
too tolerant contemporary was kind enoug 
to urge last Monday, that there is something to 
be said for him — ae mo oe can 
be promptly engaged for regular performances, 
mt the same can happen to Mr. Gilbert Far- 
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quhar and Miss Eweretta Lawrence. These are 
the exceptions, and moreover, even as excep- 
tions, at least one of them has yet to be justified. 
In the main, the stage continues to be fed by 
those who in early life have been familiar with 
the theatre. The professional actor or actress, 
we must repeat, has probably had time to be 
natural; the amateur is wont to be artificial, 
whether that which is artificial in him takes the 
form of stiltedness—an exaggerated copy of the 

rofessional brother—or the form of that la- 
ne ease, that painfully measured abandon, 
which is the ideal of the drawing-room and the 
perfection of the innocuous ‘‘ entertainment.” 
The French have a saying that it takes ten 
years to become a comedian. 
believe, a few weeks of the Long Vacation to 
become an amateur. 





MUSIC, 
RECENT CONCERTS. 

On Thursday, April 19, Seiior Sarasate gave 
his second concert at St. James’s Hall. Again 
he forced us to admire his faultless playing, his 
brilliancy and dash; still, after all, it 1s the 
performance of a virtuoso, and one is astonished 
and excited, but not satisfied. Senor Sarasate is 
of course obliged to play the two classical con- 
certos—Beethoven’s and Mendelssohn’s; at his 
first concert the former was given, at his 
secoud the latter. But, having discharged this 
duty, he seems to take special pleasure in 
periorming pieces written by himself, and dis- 
playing all his delicacy of touch and marvellous 
wechanism. For an artist of his powers the 
temptation is indeed great; greater, however, 
is the satisfaction which true devotion to art 
brings with it. He gave his ‘‘ Faust” fantasia 
and “Bohemian Airs,” both of which were 
received with deafening applause. The pro- 
gramme included Beethoven’s symphony in 
© minor, two ballet airs from Rubinstein’s 
“Dimon,” and Weber’s ‘‘ Oberon” overture, 
played by the orchestra of the Philharmonic, 
and conducted by Mr. Cusins. 

Mdme. Sophie Menter was the pianist at the 
fourth concert of the Philharmonic Society, last 
Wednesday, at St. James’s Hall. She played 
Beethoven's so-called ‘‘ Emperor” concerto in 
E flat ; and, though there was much to admire in 
the performance, the glory of the great master 
was not fully revealed. Mdme. Menter shows 
a tendency to hurry and to overmark, and thus 
interferes somewhat with the beauty and dignity 
of the music. Her solos were a prelude in 
A minor from one of Bach’s swites, and the 
Mendelssohn-Liszt ‘‘ Wedding March.” The 
prelude was admirably interpreted. One is 
really half inclined to forgive Mdme. Menter 
for her magnificent performance of the ‘* Wed- 
ding March” arrangement. The charm of the 
March itself, by constant repetition, has in 
some degree faded ; and in no way is it restored 
by the commonplace Liszt transcription. The 
difliculties of the piece are great, and the play- 
ing was wonderful; the ‘‘ fairy music” was 
given with extraordinary delicacy. The pianist 
added to these solos one of the Schubert-Liszt 
rongs—a great deal of Liszt and very little 
Schubert. Mdme. ,Patey sang a vocal scena 
(MS.), “ Mary Stuart,” by Sir Julius Benedict. 
jt was given for the first time in public. One 
cannot, of course, expect great strengtk or 
originality from a composer who, by reason of 
uge, belongs to the past rather than to the pre- 
sent, It is, however, extraordinary that Sir 
Julius Benedict should still be able to write, 
and in such a flowing and melodious style. The 
scena was well sung by Mdme Patey, and was 
conducted by the composer. The programme 
included a prize overture by Mr. Oliver King. 
The Philharmonic Society offered a prize, and 
forty-six overtures were sent in; Mr. King’s 





It takes, we|A 


was considered the most worthy of that distinc- 
tion and of public performance. It is evident 
that the composer is a sound musician, and has 
a knowledge of form; but the subject-matter 
of the overture is unimportant, and throughout 
the piece there are no signs of real life or inspira- 
tion. In the middle section there are one or two 
points of interest; the finale, however, is ex- 
ceedingly commonplace. With regard to the 
orchestration, we can only say that it is not 
remarkable; and that, owing to the prominence 
given to the strings, it is monotonous. We 
should have liked to hear some of the other 
overtures, several of which are said to deserve 
‘* special mention.” Beethoyen’s symphony in 
and Liszt’s Hungarian rhapsody No. 4 
arranged for orchestra were also given. 
J. 8. SHEDLOCK. 








SOME MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


The Musician: Guide for Pianoforte Students. 
By Ridley Prentice. Grade I. (Sonnenschein. ) 
Ot making many useful books there is no end. 
Our author does not assume that his matter is 
new and original ; but, if we are not mistaken, 
it isa first attempt in writing to analyse easy 
pieces so that young students may be directed 
into the true path of study—in other words, 
that they may become not merely pianoforte 
players, but musicians. With a certain amount 
of patience and steady practice, the mechanical 
part of piaroforte playing can be acquired; a 
teacher, however, who attends exclusively to 
this is doing ouly the smaller and easier part of 
his duty. The fingers by themselves are in- 
struments, and, if well exercised, useful ones; 
yet, unless guided by a trained and developed 
mind, they can accomplish but little. The book 
we are noticing is the first of six grades, and the 
reader will have some idea of its contents if we 
mention that the first and easiest piece ex- 
plained is Schumann’s ‘‘ Melody,” No. 1 from 
the “ Album” (op. 68). There are nearly sixty 
pieces by various composers described and 
analysed. A knowledge of form is imparted 
in simple and pleasant language; and Mr. 
Prentice concludes that when pupils have 
mastered the six grades they will be able, with- 
out help, to analyse other and more difficult 
works. ‘This is the right sort of instruction- 
book, for it teaches people to think and study 
for themselves. Though we cannot quite 
agree either with the order of pieces or, every 
now and then, with the style of expression, we 
heartily commend this first grade to the notice 
of teachers who are anxious to save time, and 
to all who desire to understand, satisfactorily 
interpret, and enjoy classical or, what is the 
same thing, beautiful music. 

Pauer’s Birthday-Book of Musicians and 
Composers. (Forsyth Bros.) Birthday-books of 
various kinds are much in yogue, and the 
idea of compiling one relating to musicians is 
excellent. But every possible care should be 
taken to give correct days and dates. We 
here find mistakes about prominent men, such 
as Grétry, Lesueur, Boccherini, Boucher, and 
others. Handel’s death is given thus: “Ap. 13 
(Ap. 14?).” The query belongs properly to the 
tirst of these numbers; Dr. burney alone, and 
on quite insufficient evidence, gives the 13th. 
Again, we think Paganini’s birth was as desery- 
ing of record on Uctober 27 as that of ,the 
pianist A. de Kontski. 


Messe bréve. Par Th. Gonvy. Op. 72. 
(Breitkopf und Hiirtel.) The composer vf this 
work is much esteemed in France and Germany ; 
but of his music little appears to be known in 
England. He is a prolific writer, and has pub- 
lished symphonies, quartetts, sonatas, besides 
vocal music. Of the Mass now under notice 
we can form but an imperfect idea, havin 





only the vocal score, without any orchestr 


indications. The ‘‘ Kyrie” is a stately move- 
ment; the voice parts are written with skill 
and moderation, while in the accompaniment 
there are striking, and often highly effective, 
harmonies. The “Gloria” commences in a 
bold and simple style: the intricate thread is, 
however, soon resumed ; and, indeed, here, as in 
other sections, means which should be acces- 
sory are made principal. The “Sanctus ” is short, 
pleasing, but not not striking; the ‘* Bene- 
dictus” somewhat rambling and monotonous, 
The last movement, “ Agnus Dei,” is, we think, 
the most interesting section of the Mass; we 
still find peculiar progressions, but also deli- 
cacy and a certain charm. 


Colomba: a Lyrical Drama. By A. C. Mackenzie. 
(Novello.) The success of this work at Drury 
Lane has aroused the curiosity of musicians and 
the music-loving public. “Colomba” is an opera 
that may not only be heard with pleasure, but 
also be studied with profit ; and this vocal score 
will be most welcome. The pianoforte part is 
very well arranged by Mr. E. Silas; it is, how- 
ever, certainly a pity that no indications are 
given to help one to recall the charming orches- 
tration. Having recently noticed the per- 
formance of the opera, we need add nothing in 
praise of Mr. Mackenzie’s music. There is 
vitality in the work ; and even if it prove only 
a stepping-stone to higher achievements it will 
always be looked upon as an opera of interest 
and importance. 


Gentle Dove, Vocero; Corsican Love Song; 
Old Corsican Ballad: Songs from ‘‘ Colomba.” 
(Novello.) These three songs are published in 
separate form ; they are complete in themselves, 
and may be considered as the ‘“‘ gems” of the 
opera. 

THE Organist’s Quarterly Journal, edited by 
W. Spark, Part LVII. (Novello), contains some 
smooth and inoffensive Variations by H. Alli- 
son; @ lively, but commonplace, Postlude in D, 
by J. W. Hudson ; a graceful Intermezzo, with 
some clever imitations, by C. W. Pearce; a 


‘rambling Prelude by W. Conradi; and a Post- 


lude, with some not very strong counterpoint, 
by W. N. Watson. Part LVIIL. contains a 
smoothly written Andante by Dr. Tiley ; a short 
Postlude by W. Spark, which, at the opening, 
reminds one of Beethoven’s violin concerto ; 
and a long Sonata for two performers by G. 
Hepworth. The last named is easy to play ; as 
a composition, it is not remarkable. 


Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis. By G. F. 
Cobb. (Novello.) Ancient tones and modern 
harmonies are here coimbined with a certain 
amount of skill; but putting a piece of new 
cloth into an old garment is a process not 
altogether to be commended. 


Barcarolle and A Song of Love: Two Choral 
Trios for Female Voices, with Pianoforte 
Accompaniment. By G.J. Bennett. (Stanley 
Lucas.) The music is well and tastefully 
written ; the composer gives good promise, 


O Salutaris Hostia. By Frederick West- 
lake. (Stanley Lucas.) This graceful and 
musician-like composition in four parts was 
performed at a recent ‘‘ Henry Leslie Choir” 
concert, and met with considerable success. 


Kind Words: Part Song. By Henry Leslie. 
(Stanley Lucas.) Effective, though not par- 
ticularly original. 

OF songs, we would mention A Hebrew Love- 
Song, by OU. Salaman (Stanley Lucas); Facing 
the Foe, by O. Barri (Reid Bros.); My Sweet 
Sweeting, by M. Corelli; and Only a Child, by 
H. A. Muscat (Reid Bros.), 

OF pianoforte music, a Fugue in octaves by 


F. Westlake (Stanley Lucas); Rondeau ala Ber- 
ceuse, by W. Macfarren (Stanley Lucas); and 





Gavotte in C, by J. Trousselle (Reid Bros.). 








